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FOREWORD 


This  series  of  lectures,  entitled  What  We  Learned 
in  Public  Administration  During  the  War, 
was  given  in  the  fall  of  1946  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Experiences  during  the  Second  World  War 
were  then  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  had  a 
share  in  Federal  administration  during  the  war.  The 
purpose  of  the  series  was  to  review  those  experiences 
and  glean  from  them  whatever  might  be  of  permanent 
value.  The  high  cost  of  printing  made  publication  of  the 
lectures  impossible  at  the  time  they  were  given.  They 
are  being  published  now  for  the  first  time.  ^ 

The  lessons  of  the  war  as  they  are  brought  out  by 
these  lectures  are  a mixture  of  old  and  new.  They  point 
out  again  and  again  that  many  of  the  principles  of  public 
administration  which  have  long  been  recognized  were 
found  to  hold  just  as  valid  under  the  severe  test  of  war- 
time conditions  as  in  peacetime.  At  the  same  time,  a 
number  of  new  ideas  also  developed.  Mr.  Gladieux’s 
lecture,  “Top  Management  in  the  War  Agencies,”  is 
particularly  interesting  in  this  respect.  He  emphasizes 
the  inseparability  of  policy  and  operations,  the  impossi- 
bility of  divorcing  the  head  of  an  agency  from  responsi- 
bility for  its  operations,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  having  too  many  layers  between  the  head  and  the  prin- 
cipal operating  units  (a  consequence  of  too  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  span-of-control  dogma). 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  lecture  on  “Coordination  of  Wartime 
Programs”  is  a contribution  of  much  importance.  Re- 
cently a small  group  of  heads  of  Federal  operating 

The  method^  of  reproduction  nay  he  of  some  interest,  particu- 
larly to  administrators  who  have  to  make  their  printing  funds  go 
much  further  than  before  the  vrar e The  lectures  were  typed  on 

sPacer  typewriters,  following  usual  hook  style,  and 
mul till thed.  In  making  the  photographic  plates,  the  type  was  re- 
duced 15  per  cent*  The  right  margins  could  have  been  justified, 
but  this  would  have  more  than  doubled  the  time  required  for  typing. 
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bureaus  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they  regarded  as 
their  major  administrative  problems.  These  officials 
put  coordination  and  integration  of  programs  and  opera- 
tions at  the  top  of  the  list.  As  the  Federal  government 
becomes  more  complex,  coordination  of  programs  be- 
comes increasingly  important  and  necessary.  There  is 
probably  no  more  difficult  administrative  problem.  In 
view  of  the  dearth  of  literature  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  lecture-  is  doubly  welcome. 

Mr.  Ascher’s  talk  on  “ Washington-Field  Relation- 
ships” lends  support  to  many  of  the  observations  that 
were  made  in  the  series  of  lectures  on  Washington- 
Field  Relationships  in  the  Federal  Service, 
published  by  the  Graduate  School  in  1942.  While  cir- 
cumstances were  different  and  the  building  up  of  field 
staffs  in  the  wartime  agencies  and  the  development  of 
relationships  with  headquarters  were  enormously  com- 
plicated by  limitations  of  time,  the  problems  as  they 
appeared  during  the  war  were  very  much  the  same  as 
during  peacetime. 

Representative  (now  Senator)  Kefauver  discusses  the 
subject  of  relationships  between  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  explains  his  proposal  for  a report  and 
question  period  in  which  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of 
agencies  would  appear  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  His 
summary  of  the  effects  of  lack  of  information  on  the 
working  relations  of  the  two  branches  emphasizes  a 
problem  that  is  familiar  to  every  administrator. 

Professor  Anderson  reviews  Federal-state  relations 
during  the  war.  He  points  out  that  centralization,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a weakening 
of  the  states  but  may,  in  fact,  result  in  giving  them  ad- 
ditional functions  and  responsibilities  at  the  same  time 
that  the  national  government  expands. 

Mr.  Dalton  tells  the  story  of  the  wartime  information 
programs.  This  may,  at  first,  seem  to  be  purely  a war- 
time matter,  but  it  should  be  read  bearing  in  mind  the 
continuing  problem  of  letting  the  people  know  what  their 
government  is  doing.  The  group  of  Federal  bureau  chiefs 
I mentioned  earlier  placed  high  on  the  list  of  major  ad- 
ministrative problems  the  task  of  informing  the  public 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  understand  what  their  bureaus  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 
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Mr.  Hoelscher  discusses  efforts  to  improve  manage- 
ment and  their  application  to  peacetime.  Some  outstand- 
ing work  was  done  in  this  direction  during  the  war.  One 
of  the  best-known  examples  was  the  operations  of  the 
Control  Division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  A sum- 
mary of  a talk  by  Major  General  C.  F.  Robinson,  Di- 
rector of  this  division,  is  included  as  an  appendix.  The 
whole  subject  of  management  improvement  programs 
during  the  war  deserves  careful  analysis,  and  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  Society  for  Public  Administration  or 
some  other  group  could  arrange  such  a study. 

Mr.  Emmerich’s  lecture,  while  in  the  nature  of  a sum- 
mary of  the  talks,  adds  many  valuable  and  penetrating 
observations  and  is  a very  important  contribution  to  the 
series. 

We  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  include  one  of 
the  lectures  given  in  the  series,  which  dealt  with  ad- 
vances in  personnel  administration  during  the  war. 

This,  again,  is  an  area  where  much  was  done  and  where 
a detailed  study  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  titles  of  the  lecturers  are  shown  as  they  were  at 
the  time  the  lectures  were  given. 

J ohn  Thurston 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public 
Administration  Lectures 
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TOP-LEVEL  COORDINATION  OF  WARTIME  PROGRAMS 


by 

Je  Donald  Kingsley 
Deputy  Director 

Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 

The  war  saw  the  development  in  the  executive  branch 
of  new  machinery  for  top-level  coordination  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  coordinating  techniques.  The  lessons 
of  the  war  have  a bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the  organ- 
ization and  staffing  of  the  Presidency  in  peacetime,  and  I 
propose  to  examine  them  largely  in  that  light.  I shall  not, 
therefore,  deal  with  the  important  and  continuing  coordi- 
nating functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  the 
operations  of  its  Estimates  or  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Divisions.  Instead,  I shall  concentrate  upon  what 
might  appropriately  be  described  as  “operating  policy 
coordination4  ’ during  the  war --the  day-to-day  contact  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  his  aides  with  the  policy  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  agencies,  resulting  in  a singleness 
of  direction  never  before  achieved. 

The  problem  of  coordination  is  inherent  in  the  division 
of  labor  and  in  the  functional  specialization  of  society. 

To  the  extent  that  specialization  of  function  is  necessary, 
coordination  is  equally  necessary.  It  is  a mistake,  there- 
fore, to  assume,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  a need 
for  top-level  coordination  is  a mark  of  poor  organization. 
Rather,  it  is  at  bottom  an  index  of  the  extent  of  special- 
ization and  of  the  consequent  division  of  labor.  As  a 
problem,  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  a highly  developed  soci- 
ety nor  in  a mature  institution,  though  its  difficulties  may 
be  minimized  by  sound  organization. 

The  problems  of  top-level  coordination  are  particularly 
difficult  in  the  Federal  Government,  not  only  because  of 
its  innate  complexity  and  the  high  degree  of  specialization 
of  its  personnel  but  also  because  of  the  necessity  of  har- 
monizing and  compromising  the  conflicting  interests  of 
such  functionally  divergent  groups  in  our  society  as 
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employers  and  workers , civilians  and  military,  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  others  you  can  readily  name.  Such  har- 
monization is  the  most  important  function  of  top-level  ad- 
ministration, just  as  it  is  of  politics,  and  it  takes  place, 
in  large  part,  through  one  or  another  of  the  processes  we 
call  coordination.  I cannot  overstress  this,  because  it  is 
the  point  on  which  some  of  the  professional  drawers  of 
organization  charts  go  astray.  In  dealing  with  top-level 
coordination,  we  are  dealing  with  politics  in  the  grand 
sense  and  with  the  integrative  cement  in  our  whole  soci- 
ety. This  is  the  real  challenge  of  the  Presidency  and,  in 
large  measure,  the  challenge  presented  to  a top-level  co- 
ordinating staff. 

The  fundamentals  of  coordination  of  operations  are  no 
different  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war.  In  a gov- 
ernmental machine  as  complex  as  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  operating  in  a society  as  delicately  integra- 
ted as  our  own,  the  need  for  central  coordination  of  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  activities  is  constant  and  pressing. 

In  wartime,  we  can  see  this  need  more  clearly  because  of 
the  greater  urgency  and  because  our  joint  efforts  are  con- 
centrated more  nearly  upon  a single  unifying  objective. 
Wartime  experience  is  thus  likely  to  be  especially  useful 
as  a basis  for  peacetime  analysis,  for  its  significant  ele- 
ments stand  out  more  sharply  and  dramatically.  I shall 
attempt,  therefore,  in  this  lecture  to  deal  broadly  with  the 
perennial  problems  of  top-level  coordination,  using  our 
war  experience  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  as  a 
basis  for  drawing  certain  general  conclusions.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  I propose  to  make  only  four  main  points: 

1.  That  these  problems  can  never  be  finally  solved  by 

rearranging  organizational  patterns; 

2.  That  coordination  in  the  F ederal  Government  can 

be  achieved  only  through  the  President; 

3.  That  he  needs  a specially  qualified  staff  in  the 

White  House  for  this  purpose;  and 

4.  That  this  staff,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 

lems with  which  it  deals,  is  necessarily  expend- 
able. 
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Organization  for  the  Coordination  of  Wartime  Programs 

I do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  imply  that  I believe  our  war- 
time organization  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  con- 
ceived or  that  wartime  problems  of  coordination  were  not 
made  more  difficult  by  defects  in  organization.  I have  no 
doubt  that  a more  rational  organizational  pattern  was  at- 
tainable. The  structure  of  emergency  agencies  was  jer- 
ry-built, and  President  Roosevelt  had  an  incurable  habit 
of  neglecting  to  abolish  one  agency  after  it  had  been  su- 
perseded by  another. 

I might  observe  parenthetically  at  this  point,  however, 
that  a case  can  be  made  for  the  inevitable  confusion  which 
ensued.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  friendly  competition 
in  ideas  and  for  the  forging  of  major  policies  in  the  heat 
engendered  by  the  conflict  of  competing  agencies.  A 
straight-line  organization  is  not  always  the  most  efficient 
in  the  long  run,  as  our  current  investigations  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  German  war  effort  are  beginning  to  make 
clear.  Certainly  the  problems  we  confronted  were  very 
great,  for  we  were  undertaking  to  coordinate  not  only  the 
activities  of  a group  of  Federal  agencies  but,  through  them, 
those  of  our  whole  socioeconomic  system.  Conflict,  there- 
fore, was  not  only  unavoidable  but,  for  believers  in  the 
democratic  process,  even  desirable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
came  to  a real  centralization  of  coordination  only  with  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  after  we  had 
been  formally  at  war  for  eighteen  months.  Under  our  con- 
stitutional system,  the  President  alone  is  in  a position  to 
exercise  central  direction  and  control--and  the  President 
alone  should  be  in  that  position.  The  reluctance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  set  up  an  Assistant  President  is,  therefore, 
readily  understandable  and  he  stood  upon  firm  constitu- 
tional grounds  in  opposing  as  long  as  possible  the  creation 
of  a top-level  coordinating  office  with  independent  statu- 
tory powers.  The  Office  of  War  Mobilization  was  unques- 
tionably established  by  him  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Con- 
gressional creation  of  a statutory  agency  which  would  have 
formally  meant  the  dissipation  of  the  Presidential  powers. 
When,  ultimately,  legislation  could  no  longer  be  staved  off 
and  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  was 
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created  by  the  Congress,  the  President  met  the  challenge 
presented  to  his  constitutional  position  by  informal  means 
and  by  the  designation  as  its  head  of  a close  political  as- 
sociate. 

But  I am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  For  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion by  Executive  order,  the  Administration  had  been 
stumbling  toward  such  a development  and  there  had  been 
constant  clamor  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  for  it.  The 
first  real  step  toward  the  organized  coordination  and  guid- 
ance of  the  economy  for  war  purposes  had  been  taken  in 
May,  1940,  when  the  President  revived  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  provided  for  under  a statute  of  1 9 1 6 which 
had  not  been  repealed.  This  statute  permitted  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on  National  De- 
fense, with  the  President  as  its  head.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ac- 
cordingly appointed  seven  members  to  the  Commission-- 
William  S.  Knudsen,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Sidney 
Hillman,  Chester  C.  Davis,  Ralph  Budd,  Leon  Henderson, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Elliott.  William  McReynolds,  one  of  the 
President’s  administrative  assistants,  served  as  secre- 
tary, The  Commission  was  organized  in  divisions  cover- 
ing industry,  agriculture,  transportation,  manpower,  fi- 
nance, prices,  and  consumer  interests. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  far  to  discover  why  this  par- 
ticular organizational  pattern  was  adopted.  We  were,  in 
the  first  place,  backing  into  the  war  and  it  was  more  than 
a matter  of  convenience  for  the  President  to  establish  an 
organization  which  required  no  additional  legislation.  In 
the  second  place,  as  I have  already  indicated,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  consistently  reluctant  to  relinquish  Presidential 
control  of  the  mobilization  effort.  An  Advisory  Commis- 
sion which  he  personally  headed  could  in  no  way  impair 
this  control.  But  that  fact  also  meant  that  the  actual  job 
of  coordination  remained  exclusively  in  the  President’s 
hands  and,  as  mobilization  progressed,  the  burden  which 
this  entailed  necessarily  proved  a serious  weakness. 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  widespread  agitation  for  a central 
war  organization  began  in  the  Congress.  Senator  Taft  in- 
troduced a bill  to  create  a War  Resources  Administration, 
patterned  closely  upon  the  recommendations  in  the  Indus- 
trial Mobilization  Plan,  which  had  been  buried  by  the 
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President  in  1 939.  Mr . Roosevelt  reacted  in  a typical  fashion 
to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Taft  Bill  and  to  the  general 
feeling  in  the  Congress  by  establishing  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  by  Executive  Order  on  January  7, 
1941.  The  Office  of  Production  Management  was  located 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  year  1941  marked  the  transition  from  defense  to 
a full  war  economy  and  it  was  in  this  period  that  a sem- 
blance of  centralized  direction  was  first  achieved.  In 
creating  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  the  Pres- 
ident undertook  to  answer  those  who  objected  to  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  because  it  had  no  chairman  and  no 
head  other  than  the  President.  He  was,  however,  still  un- 
willing to  place  a single  individual  in  charge  of  the  whole 
program.  In  appointing  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Knudsen  as 
codirectors,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
role  of  major  functional  groups  in  the  administration  of 
the  war  effort,  retaining  in  his  own  hands  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  conciliation  of  differences  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  In  announcing  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  President  described 
the  new  organization  as  one  in  which  all  three  elements  in 
the  defense  program--labor , management,  and  the  armed 
forces  “-would  be  equally  represented. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s action  in  creating  what  many  regarded  as  a dual- 
headed monstrosity.  I would  again  point  out,  however, 
that  we  were  embarked  upon  a total  mobilization  involving 
the  resolution  of  fundamental  conflicts  of  interest  within 
our  society  and  that  the  resolution  of  such  conflicts  is  the 
essence  not  only  of  high  policy  but  of  the  whole  political 
process.  In  this  light,  the  reluctance  of  the  President  to 
delegate  the  functions  of  conciliation  to  a third  party  is 
readily  understandable  and  wholly  defensible. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  had  broad  powers 
to  formulate  plans  for  mobilization  of  the  productive  fa- 
cilities of  the  Nation  and  to  take  all  lawful  steps  necessary 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  materiel.  It  did  not  have 
the  power  to  determine  military  or  other  requirements  or 
to  place  contracts  or  purchase  supplies.  The  military 
branches  were  still  free  to  determine  their  own  require- 
ments--subject  only  to  a veto  by  the  President--and  to 
conduct  their  own  supply  activities. 
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When  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Defense  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  the  Price  Stabilization  Division  was 
left  high  and  dry,  as  was  Miss  Elliott’s  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Division.  These  were  consolidated  through  another 
Executive  order  in  an  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply.  The  new  agency  was  given  responsibility 
for  price  control  and  for  the  distribution  of  civilian  sup- 
plies. There  was  thus  created  for  the  first  time  an  agency 
to  represent  the  civilian  interests  as  opposed  to  the  mil- 
itar y--the  two  dominant  opposed  interests  in  a war  pro- 
gram. Since  all  supplies  came  from  the  same  national 
source,  a basis  for  conflict  between  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  existed  from  the  start.  The  conflict  first 
emerged  over  programs  for  cut-backs  in  civilian  produc- 
tion and  control  over  civilian  priorities.  This  led  to  a 
series  of  conferences  between  Leon  Henderson  and  Knud- 
sen,  who  finally  reached  an  agreement  as  to  a division  of 
responsibility  for  priorities.  The  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply  was  to  take  the  initiative  when 
civilian  industries  were  involved  and  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  to  take  it  in  respect  to  war  industries. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  clear  examples  of  a coordinat- 
ing process  soon  to  become  widely  recognized  in  Washing- 
ton--something  which  might  be  called  coordination  by 
treaty.  The  conflicting  agencies  worked  out  through  a 
process  of  bargaining  a solemn  agreement  covering  phases 
of  their  respective  activities. 

An  Executive  Order  embodying  the  agreement  was  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  In- 
stead of  signing  it,  however,  he  dumped  the  whole  problem 
into  the  lap  of  his  Special  Counsel,  Judge  Samuel  Rosen- 
man.  As  a result,  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board  was  created  in  August,  1941.  This  was  a top-level 
policy  group  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice  President 
Wallace,  with  Donald  Nelson  as  Executive  Director,  and 
was  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Director  General  and  Associate  Director 
General  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  and 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Harry  Hopkins.  It  was  in  effect 
a Cabinet  committee,  established  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
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disputes  over  the  distribution  of  resources  as  between 
the  civilian  and  military  phases  of  the  economy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply  was  split  up  and  Mr.  Henderson  was  appointed 
Director  of  a Civilian  Supply  Division  within  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

The  creation  of  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board  provided  for  the  first  time  machinery  for  the  review 
of  total  economic  requirements.  However,  the  lines  of 
authority  were  now  very  tangled.  As  Division  Directors 
in  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  Nelson,  Hillman, 
and  Henderson  were  coordinate,  but  as  Associate  Director 
General  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  Hillman 
had  authority  over  both.  Hillman  and  Henderson  were, 
again,  coordinate  as  members  of  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocation  Board,  in  which  capacity  Henderson  could  help 
to  overrule  any  decision  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment might  make  in  respect  to  his  Civilian  Supply  Division. 

In  addition  to  these  defects,  duplication  of  function  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  continued  to  be  a source  of 
friction.  The  situation  was  perhaps  tolerable  for  defense 
preparations,  but  not  for  war.  The  day  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Senator  Kilgore  introduced  a bill  to  centralize  admin- 
istration of  the  war  effort  under  a new  Cabinet  officer. 
Events  of  the  following  day  made  a change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  war  effort  inevitable,  and  on  January  16,  1942, 
the  President  signed  an  Executive  Order  creating  the  War 
Production  Board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson.  The  Board  was  composed  of  much  the  same  per- 
sonnel as  the  expired  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocation 
Board.  It  was  given,  however,  a broader  grant  of  author- 
ity and  the  records  leave  little  doubt  that  the  President 
was  at  last  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  delegating  some 
of  his  most  important  powers  and  that  he  meant  the  War 
Production  Board  to  be  a real  central  agency.  The  Board 
was  to  exercise  general  direction  over  the  entire  war  pro- 
curement and  production  program  and  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  establishments  were  ordered  to  comply  with  the 
directives  of  the  Chairman.  There  was  thus  created  for 
the  first  time  a central  agency  with  direct  power  over 
all  other  Federal  departments.  No  sooner  had  such 
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centralization  been  achieved,  howevet,  than  decentralization 
again  set  in.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Nelson  that  he  had 
three  outstanding  characteristics --patience,  patience,  and 
patience --and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Mr.  Nelson’s 
personality  and  his  deep-seated  belief  in  what  canbe  called 
called  “coordination  by  consent”  had  much  to  do  with  the 
dissipation  in  the  ensuing  months  of  the  authority  origi- 
nally conferred  upon  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  crucial  decision  made  by 
Mr.  Nelson  was  that  the  procurement  power  should  remain 
with  the  Services.  There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  basis  for  this  decision.  It  was  true,  as 
Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  at  the  time,  that  the  armed  forces 
had  trained  procurement  personnel  which  it  would  have 
taken  some  time  for  the  War  Production  Board  to  dupli- 
cate. It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
advised  Mr.  Nelson  never  to  let  anyone  not  in  uniform 
sign  a contract  and  Mr.  Nelson  was  understandably  im- 
pressed with  this  advice,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  dol- 
lar-a-year  men  and  other  representatives  of  industry. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  the  decision,  it  led  to  a se- 
ries of  actions  which  resulted  in  the  virtual  end  of  the  War 
Production  Board  as  the  sole  coordinating  agency.  Mr. 
Nelson  now  entered  into  a series  of  “treaties”  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  This  attempt  at  coordination 
by  consent  failed  to  solve  the  problems  and,  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  disputes  ended  in  the  White  House.  The 
numerous  conflicts  which  had  to  be  taken  to  the  White 
House  for  settlement  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  that 
Mr.  Nelson  was  not,  in  fact,  supreme  on  the  mobilization 
front.  The  bitter  struggle  which  ensued  between  the  mil- 
itary and  the  War  Production  Board  came  to  be  popularly 
known  as  the  “Battle  of  Washington.” 

In  the  course  of  this  epic  struggle,  an  interesting  ex- 
periment was  made  which  might  be  characterized  as  co- 
ordination by  infiltration.  The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  reported  to  the  President  through  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Chairman.  Representatives  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  now  moved  directly  into  the  indus- 
try branches  of  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations.  Even- 
tually, Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  Chairman  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  moved  over  to  the  War 
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Production  Board  himself.  But  even  this  did  not  work.  The 
conflicts  were  too  sharp  to  be  reconciled  by  consent  and 
the  battle  between  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Eberstadt 
became  notorious.  Coordination  had  still  to  be  achieved 
by  the  President  alone. 

Additional  illustrations  of  the  tendency  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  permit  a dissipation  of  its  central  au- 
thority can  be  given.  In  1942  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion was  created  as  a separate  agency,  after  Mr.  Nelson 
had  decided  against  its  establishment  within  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  As  manpower  shortages  became  severe 
in  the  final  years  of  the  war,  a new  source  of  agency  con- 
flict was  thus  created.  Similarly,  Mr.  Nelson  permitted 
the  establishment  of  separate  “czars”  for  petroleum, 
food,  shipping,  and  rubber.  These,  in  turn,  represented 
responses  to  pressures  from  major  interest  groups. 

In  less  than  a year,  Mr.  Nelson  had  lost  his  status  as 
supreme  head  of  the  war  economy.  The  inevitable  result, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  burdens  upon  the  President, 
came  in  October,  1942,  when  the  Office  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization was  created  by  Executive  Order.  Mr.  Byrnes, 
its  first  Director,  was  a powerful  political  personage  in 
his  own  right  and  with  the  establishment  of  his  office  in 
the  East  Wing  of  the  White  House,  all  question  as  to  who 
was  top  man  in  the  mobilization  effort  was  ended.  From 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Byrnes’  appointment,  we  really  had  a 
coordinator  who  spoke  for  the  President.  The  creation  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  in  May,  1943,  was  primar- 
ily designed  to  head  off  legislation  and  was  not  due  to  any 
pressing  need.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Byrnes’  appoint- 
ment, although  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
remained  the  same,  disputes  were  resolved,  programs  co- 
ordinated, and  central  direction  established. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  why  this  should  have 
been  the  case.  The  grant  of  authority  to  Mr.  Byrnes  was 
little  more  sweeping  than  that  which  had  been  accorded 
Mr.  Nelson.  As  in  so  many  other  cases  of  leader  ship,  the 
important  factors  are  probably  of  a sublety  not  revealed 
by  administrative  analysis.  I believe,  however,  that  sev- 
eral points  contributing  to  Mr.  Byrnes’  success  can  be 
identified. 

He  regarded  himself,  first  of  all,  as  purely  a policyman 
and  scrupulously  refused  all  attempts  to  encumber  himself 
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with  operating  responsibilities.  The  War  Production 
Board  failed  as  a central  coordinating  agency  partly  be- 
cause it  had  a vested  interest  in  certain  of  the  operating 
programs  it  was  charged  with  coordinating. 

Second,  Mr.  Byrnes  regarded  no  agency  as  outside  his 
jurisdiction  and  he  quickly  established  his  precedence  by 
moving  quickly  and  quietly  into  the  areas  of  major  dispute. 

Third,  he  dealt  only  with  major  matters  and  maintained 
an  aloofness  from  ordinary  operating  details. 

Fourth,  he  was  a man  of  political  stature  in  his  own 
right. 

Finally  and  of  supreme  importance,  he  was  known  to 
speak  for  the  President.  His  closeness  to  the  President 
was  shrewdly  dramatized  by  the  location  of  his  office  in 
the  White  House  itself. 

The  history  of  coordinating  activities  in  the  course  of 
war  mobilization  is  much  too  complex  to  be  treated  in  the 
course  of  a lecture.  I have  done  little  more  in  the  fore- 
going than  to  sketch  in  the  skeleton  of  that  history.  What 
I am  more  concerned  with  is  the  question  of  what  lessons, 
if  any,  can  be  drawn  from  all  this. 


Lessons  of  Our  War  Experience 

I have  indicated  my  belief  that  our  organization  for  war 
mobilization  left  much  to  be  desired.  I have  tried,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  the  weaknesses  in  organization  were 
due,  in  large  part,  to  a fundamental  political  problem  and 
to  the  existence  of  important  divergent  interest  groups  in 
our  society.  Our  successful  mobilization  for  war  was, 
in  large  measure,  the  result  of  our  success  in  reconciling 
and  harmonizing  these  divergent  groups.  Inevitably,  ev- 
ery major  pressure  in  the  Nation  is  reflected  in  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  problems  in  Washington. 

The  inescapable  problem  of  how  to  achieve  unity  was 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  we  backed  into  the 
war  and  by  the  personality  of  the  President.  But  the  prob- 
lem could  in  no  way  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which  some 
of  our  difficulties  might  have  been  minimized  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  war  agencies  into  a single 
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department  for  war  mobilization  along  the  lines  of  the  Kil- 
gore-Tolan  proposals.  I personally  doubt  that  such  an 
approach  would  have  provided  any  better  solution.  The 
significance  of  the  Eberstadt-Wilson  struggle  within  the 
War  Production  Board  would  appear  to  be  that  when 
strongly  competing  interests  are  reflected  in  the  Govern- 
ment, their  conflict  cannot  be  eliminated  by  organizational 
devices . 

To  be  sure,  there  could  have  been  considerable  im- 
provement. Many  conflicts  might  have  been  avoided  had 
the  labor  supply  and  production  agencies  been  combined, 
for  there  was  between  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  the  War  Production  Board  no  real  cleavage  of  inter- 
est. In  general,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
representation  of  strong  divergent  interests  in  separate 
agencies,  with  responsibility  for  their  coordination  rest- 
ing in  the  White  House. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  inquire  whether  a war  cabinet-- 
suggested  by  many--could  have  done  the  job.  Again,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  experience  during  the  war  years 
points  toward  a negative  answer  to  this  question.  The 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board  was  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  a war  cabinet.  But  it  could  not  solve  the 
fundamental  conflicts  involved. 

Why  was  coordination  so  poor  in  the  first  two  years? 

The  answer,  I think,  is  to  be  sought  in  two  directions.  In 
the  first  place,  national  unity  was  achieved  only  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  second  place,  the  President  alone 
can  effect  such  coordination  when  basic  questions  are  in- 
volved, and  he  was  inadequately  staffed  for  this  purpose. 
What  Mr.  Byrnes  did  for  the  first  time  was  to  provide  the 
President  with  an  adequate  coordinating  staff,  although 
Harry  Hopkins  had  previously  operated  successfully  over 
a part  of  the  field. 

I think  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  this  wartime  expe- 
rience some  general  principles  respecting  top-level  co- 
ordination. While  many  observations  might  be  made,  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  four: 

1.  The  coordinating  agency  should  not  have  operating 
responsibilities,  as  the  War  Production  Board  had,  or 
fiscal  obligations,  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has.  To 
the  extent  that  an  agency  is  also  operating,  its  head  loses 
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status  as  a coordinator.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  engaged 
in  fiscal  control,  its  motives  become  suspect.  Top-level 
coordination  requires,  moreover,  an  entirely  different 
type  of  personnel  than  an  operating  situation.  It  requires 
persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  negotiation  and  conciliation 
and  in  the  detection  of  incipient  problems. 

2.  The  top-level  coordinator  has  to  speak  for.  the  Pres- 
ident. For  this  reason,  authority  can  never  be  delegated 
below  the  Director’s  office.  Nor  should  the  coordinator 
be  just  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  since  Cab- 
inet members  are  among  those  he  has  to  coordinate. 
Since  his  success  depends  upon  his  being  an  alter  ego  for 
the  President,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  no  independent 
statutory  powers. 

3.  The  coordinator  should  deal  with  relatively  few  prob- 
lems at  this  level.  If  small  problems  are  handled,  status 
is  lost.  He  should  pick  and  choose  the  problems  with 
which  he  deals.  While  coordination  by  consent  can  be  car- 
ried too  far,  the  number  of  things  which  should  be  imposed 
should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  Coordination  is  an 
area  in  which  authority  is  dissipated  by  direct  use. 

-4.  Timing  is  the  most  important  single  ingredient  in 
successful  coordination.  If  the  .coordinator  moves  in  too 
soon,  there  is  resentment  and  loss  of  initiative  at  the 
lower  level;  if  too  late,  he  finds  himself  in  a crisis  or  con- 
fronted with  entrenched  public  positions.  It  is  easier  to 
achieve  coordination  at  the  time  of  policy  development 
rather  than  later. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  more  mechanical  tech- 
niques of  coordination,  such  as  the  requiring  of  reports. 
These  have  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  I 
regard  them,  in  any  event,  as  distinctly  secondary  to  what 
can  be  called  the  broad  strategy  of  coordination. 


A Look  at  the  Future 

The  need  for  top-level  coordination  and  a White  House 
staff  to  effectuate  it  does  not  end  with  the  war  and  recon- 
version periods.  We  need  to  examine  carefully  the  staff- 
ing and  the  organization  of  the  Presidency  in  the  light  of 
present-day  postwar  requirements. 
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It  is  a matter  of  grave  concern  that  the  organization 
and  staffing  of  the  American  Presidency  in  peacetime 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of  its  func- 
tions and  requirements.  As  the  disparity  between  the 
demands  placed  upon  the  President  and  his  means  to 
meet  them  constantly  increases,  we  face  the  ultimate 
possibility  of  the  kind  of  governmental  collapse  which 
overtook  France,  when  there  was  '‘apoplexy  at  the  cen- 
ter and  paralysis  at  the  extremities.” 

An  approach  was  made  to  this  matter  in  1937  by  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  frame  of  reference  within  which 
the  Committee  operated  and  the  focus  of  its  interest 
were  too  exclusively  centered  upon  the  executive  and 
managerial  functions  of  the  President.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  viewed  the  President  primarily  in  his 
role  as  Chief  Executive,  with  only  a sidelong  glance  at 
his  role  of  Chief  Legislator,  or  of  party  leader.  This 
astigmatism  resulted  in  recommendations  which,  while 
of  great  importance,  failed  to  touch  the  most  pressing 
questions  and  placed  an  altogether  false  emphasis  upon 
management. 

The  Presidency  as  presently  permanently  organized 
is  deficient  in  at  least  three  major  directions: 

1.  It  has,  first  of  all,  no  adequate  permanent  machin- 
ery to  assist  the  President  in  fulfilling  his  responsibil- 
ity for  the  formulation  of  overall  governmental  policy. 
While  the  people  and  the  Congress  look  to  him  for  lead- 
ership in  the  development  and  presentation  of  national 
pr  ogr ams , and  while , in  the  s ame  manner , he  is  expected 
to  formulate  and  present  the  national  program  of  the 
majority  party,  he  is  not  equipped  to  assume  such  lead- 
ership. In  short,  what  is  badly  needed  is  a unit  to  main- 
tain constant  contact  with  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
mental activity  and  to  furnish  the  President  with  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  he  personally  may  require  in 
this  respect.  The  function  such  a staff  would  perform 
is  one  aspect  of  coordination. 

This  lack  is  especially  serious  because,  under  our 
constitutional  system,  no  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  a position  to  speak  for  the  Nation  as  a whole 
nor  to  provide  that  unity  of  direction  without  which  any 
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modern  constitutional  system  must  fail.  The  Congress, 
even  as  reorganized,  is  unable  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  The  necessities  of  Congressional  organization 
and  operation,  the  committee  system,  and  the  essential 
localism  of  the  members  of  Congress  lead  that  body  to 
take  a piecemeal  and  atomized  view  of  public  policy.  We 
are  in  constant  danger,  therefore,  of  adopting  conflict- 
ing or  irreconcilable  proposals.  That  danger  has  more 
than  once  materialized. 

2.  The  President  has,  secondly,  no  adequate  machin- 
ery for  the  coordination  of  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation in  the  executive  branch  itself.  This  is  due 
in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  growth  of  governmental  functions 
and  agencies  not  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  Insofar  as 
this  is  the  case,  proper  administrative  reorganization 
can  reduce  the  size  of  the  problem.  But  the  deficiency 
is  certainly  more  largely  due  to  limitations  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Cabinet  itself  and  in  its  lack  of  staffing. 

3.  The  third  major  inadequacy  relates  to  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  exercising  his  role 
as  leader  of  his  party  and  of  the  Congress.  It  is  clear 
that  responsible  government  is  party  government  and 
that  party  management  is  a principal  means  by  which 
the  unification  of  the  government  is  to  be  achieved. 
Moreover,  the  party  is  the  one  continuing  link  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  the  one  instrument 
through  which  a coherent  national  program  can  be  ef- 
fectuated. With  adequate  party  management--and  only 
with  it- -can  the  difficulties  of  the  separation  of  powers 
be  overcome  and  effective  government  provided. 

4.  If  we  measure  the  staffing  and  organizational  re- 
quirements of  the  Presidency  in  its  policy  aspects  against 
the  proposals  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative Management,  we  can  see  how  far  short  of  ad- 
equacy those  recommendations  fell.  They  dealt,  in  fact, 
with  only  one  of  the  three  major  facets  of  the  presiden- 
tial office,  the  administrative-managerial.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  recognized  at  all  the  role  of  the  President 
as  originator  of  policy  or  as  party  leader,  they  attempted 
to  compress  such  functions  within  a limited  managerial 
framework.  Thus  they  consigned  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  should  be  the  managerial  arm  of  the 
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President,  some  policy  development  functions  which  do  not 
properly  pertain  to  a fiscal  agency.  And  they  equipped 
the  President  with  a group  of  administrative  assistants 
in  the  fields  of  personnel,  fiscal,  and  or ganizational man- 
agement whoby  all  odds  should  function  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  At  the  same  time,  they  failed  to  provide 
for  staff  which  could  assist  the  President  in  coordinat- 
ing the  executive  branch  at  the  policy  level  (as  clearly 
distinct  from  the  managerial),  or  could  assist  him  in  the 
development  and  formulation  of  a broad  Administration 
program. 

In  this  connection,  the  experience  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  has  been  highly  instruc- 
tive, for  this  office  has  provided,  on  an  emergency  ba- 
sis, at  least  a partial  answer  to  the  problem.  What  is 
clearly  required,  and  what  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  provided,  is  a White  House  staff 
in  sufficiently  intimate  contact  with  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  the  executive  agencies  at  the  policy  level  to  en- 
able it  to  take  the  initiative  in  fitting  together  into  a sin- 
gle mosaic  the  diversified  policies  under  consideration 
by  the  departmental  staffs.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  functioned,  the  Office  in  a single  operation  has  brought 
about  coordination  of  the  departments  and  the  formula- 
tion of  unified  Administration  programs. 

There  have  been,  however,  serious  defects  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  has  been  geared  into  the  Presidential 
office.  It  has  not,  for  example,  provided  an  adequate 
staff  basis  in  a continuing  fashion  for  the  work  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  it  has  not  operated  uniformly  over  the  whole 
range  of  Federal  policy. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Cabinet  does  not  provide  ad- 
equate machinery  for  policy  development  and  coordina- 
tion. If  one  who  has  viewed  its  operations  from  outside 
may  judge,  this  impotency  is  related  in  large  measure 
to  the  absence  of  a foundation  of  staff  work  upon  which 
the  Cabinet  might  base  its  deliberations.  As  a group, 
its  members  are  interested  primarily  in  the  operations 
of  their  own  departments  and  they  are  inclined  to  use  a 
Cabinet  meeting  as  a means  of  clearing  departmental 
business  or  of  settling  petty  departmental  disputes. 
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When,  sporadically,  they  come  together  to  consult  and 
advise  on  great  problems  of  state,  they  approach  their 
task  without  adequate  preparation  and  with  no  better  ba- 
sis than  is  provided  by  a consideration  of  the  specific 
problems  with  which  their  own  staffs  have  been  concerned. 

A similar  structural  weakness  was,  for  many  years, 
evident  in  the  operations  of  the  British  Cabinet.  That 
body  was  raised  to  its  present  effectiveness  as  a policy 
instrument  primarily  through  the  development  of  a Cab- 
inet secretariat.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  major  English  con- 
stitutional developments  of  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

It  has  been  instrumental  in  the  unification  of  the  British 
system  and  the  office  serves,  in  fact,  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  developmental  work  of  the  permanent 
staffs  and  the  final  formulation  of  policy  by  the  political 
officers.  By  providing  a basis  for  unity  at  the  top,  it  as- 
sures coordination  and  singleness  of  purpose  throughout 
the  administrative  structure. 

Some  similar  development  in  our  own  system  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  secure  that  coordination  without 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  chaos  in  this  complex  world. 

One  additional  word  should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
White  House  coordinating  staff.  Such  a staff  is  neces- 
sarily expendable.  The  type  of  assistance  the  President 
can  receive  from  a permanent  professional  staff,  he  re- 
ceives in  large  measure  from  the  technicians  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  What  is  involved  here,  in  contrast, 
is  essentially  political  within  the  strict  and  ancient  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Such  a staff  cajinot,  therefore,  anticipate 
surviving  a party  turnover  any  more  than  can  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  High  policy  formulation  and  coor- 
dination are  the  very  essence  of  politics  and  the  staff 
which  engages  in  them  is  necessarily  expendable.  It  is 
the  political  element  which  distinguishes  top-level  co- 
ordination from  all  other  varieties  of  the  species. 
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by 

Bernard  L.  Gladieux 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

I am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening  and  wish 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  commending  the  Graduate 
School  for  initiating  this  series  of  conferences  on  the 
general  subject  of  administration  in  wartime.  The  sub- 
ject  is  extremely  appropriate  at  this  time.  We  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  lose  some  of  the  war  perspective, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  capture  such  experience  while  still 
fresh  in  our  minds. 

Never  was  top  management  so  important  in  govern- 
ment as  during  the  war.  The  success  of  war  adminis- 
tration was  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  leadership 
furnished  by  topside  because  of  the  need  for  establish- 
ing programs  and  developing  techniques  of  administra- 
tions initially  at  least,  with  little  precedent  or  experience 
as  a guide.  In  contrast,  old-line  agencies  tend  to  have 
their  policies  generally  well  set  and  their  procedures 
fairly  well  grooved,  and  to  some  extent,  regardless  of 
the  top  administrator,  the  program  goes  along  its  accus- 
tomed channels.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the  war  agen- 
cies. They  were  uniquely  dependent  upon  the  leadership 
furnished  by  the  top  administrator. 

My  principal  thesis  this  evening  is  simply  a reaffir- 
mation of  a basic  principle  in  public  administration  rec- 
ognised long  before  the  war.  It  is  simply  this:  A clear 
statement  of  purpose,  adequate  authority,  sound  organ- 
ization, and  effective  personnel  are  the  indispensable 
ingredients  of  good  administration.  That  has  been  said 
many  times  in  many  different  ways  by  many  different 
people.  My  purpose  here  is  to  underline  it  in  terms  of 
war  experience. 
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Effective  Personnel 

The  paramount  requirement  during  the  war  was  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  good  administrators.  I think  it  might 
be  well  in  this  connection  to  explore  briefly  the  kinds  of 
people  that  proved  to  be  good  administrators  in  the  var- 
ious war  agencies.  In  my  view,  the  good  administrators 
proved  to  be  those  who  understood  the  art  and  psychol- 
ogy of  human  relations;  who  were  able  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting points  of  view  between  different  organizations 
and  people;  who  were  tough-fiber ed  in  effecting  compro- 
mises on  methods  but  not  on  objectives;  and  who  led 
through  competence  and  understanding  rather  than  through 
fiat  and  dictation.  The  emphasis  was  on  getting  things 
done,  and  this,  above  all,  called  for  skill  in  human  rela- 
tions . 

Technical  knowledge  and  skills,  as  far  as  top  manage- 
ment was  concerned,  proved  to  be  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Many  times  the  specialist  demonstrated  his  lim- 
itations in  top  management.  Frequently  people  with  spe- 
cialized skills  who  had  been  in  one  field  of  activity  all 
their  professional  lives  were  not  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  broader  demands  of  general  administration. 

In  general,  the  best  war  administrators  with  the  req- 
usite  qualifications  in  terms  of  human  relations  and 
leadership  capacities  came  from  private  business  and 
from  public  life.  The  businessmen  who  came  into  the 
Government  generally  (though  not  always)  brought  great 
energy  and  executive  capacity  to  war  tasks,  but  some- 
times lacked  the  flexibility  needed  to  adjust  to  a strange 
political  environment.  They  were  often  not  at  home  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  important  social  and  political  policy, 
which  were  frequently  involved  in  administrative  con- 
siderations. Budget  controls  and  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions understandably  irked  them,  and  they  sometimes 
fretted  under  critical  Congressional  review  of  their  pol- 
icies and  individual  actions.  Nevertheless,  they  brought 
a much-needed  drive  and  business  “know  how”  to  the 
war  effort. 

High  public  officials,  that  is,  officials  already  in  the 
Government,  generally  fitted  well  into  the  role  of  war 
administrators.  The  main  problem  was  that  there  just 
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weren’t  enough  topside  Government  administrators  of 
sufficient  stature  to  go  around  among  the  war  jobs. 
Sometimes  the  Government  people  proved  to  be  a bit  in- 
hibited by  the  traditions  and  practices  of  normal  Fed- 
eral administration,  but  generally  they  were  used  to 
dealing  with  broad  economic  and  social  problems  on  a 
national  scale.  Their  horizons  and  sights  were  gener- 
ally  higher,  and  they  were  able  to  get  along  as  public  ad- 
ministrators in  a political  atmosphere. 

The  war  taught  us  that  our  topside  administrator s were 
expendable  as  well  as  soldiers  and  machines.  Men  such 
as  Knudsen,  Henderson,  and  others,  were  consumed  by 
the  early  pressures  and  exigencies  of  wartime  adminis- 
tration. Frequently,  one  or  two  good  administrators 
would  be  used  up  before  the  particular  administration  of 
a war  program  achieved  stability  and  relative  success. 

I recall  very  well  a remark  Wayne  Coy  made  in  the 
early  war  days,  when  he  pointed  out  that  war  adminis- 
trators were  in  a kind  of  relay  race.  He  didn’t  expect 
to  see  any  top  administrator  who  started  out  with  a war- 
time agency  outlast  the  program.  He  assumed,  quite 
properly,  that  one  good  man  would  come  in,  make  his 
contribution,  butt  his  head  against  problems  which  seem- 
ingly defied  resolution,  solve  some,  not  solve  others, 
and  finally  pass  on  the  baton  to  someone  else  who  would 
carry  it  another  lap.  In  just  that  way  Nelson  carried  on 
from  where  Knudsen  left  off,  and  Krug  built  on  Nelson’s 
accomplishments;  Bowles  built  on  Henderson’s;  Crowley 
on  Perkins’,  and  so  on.  It  was  inevitable  that  few  of  the 
topside  administrators  who  initiated  these  programs  or 
originally  headed  these  agencies  outlasted  them,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  admin- 
istrators were  men  of  greater  ability  than  their  succes- 
sors. 


Clear  Purpose 

Going  on  to  the  matter  of  purpose  and  objectives;  A 
clear  statement  of  purpose  universally  understood  in- 
side and  outside  the  Government  was  an  important  pre- 
requisite of  successful  administration  by  any  war  agency. 
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There  were  two  or  three  outstanding  examples  of  a clear 
statement  of  purpose  for  a war  agency.  The  Rubber  Di- 
rector, for  example,  had  one  of  the  most  definite  direc- 
tives from  the  President.  He  had  a report  behind  him 
that  was  clear  and  concise,  and  the  Executive  Order  that 
was  issued  told  the  Rubber  Director  in  precise  terms 
exactly  what  to  do,  how  he  was  expected  to  do  it,  and 
what  his  objectives  were. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  anyone  would  have  had  the  expe- 
rience, insight,  or  foresight  to  project  the  war  organi- 
zation and  develop  full,  realistic,  and  lasting  statements 
of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  various  war  agencies. 
We  had  never  encountered  problems  of  such  magnitude 
and  complexity  before.  Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  the 
war  effort  in  the  future  could  not  be  foreseen  with  any 
exactitude,  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  was  constantly 
shifting.  We  therefore  had  to  follow  in  large  part  a ba- 
sis of  trial  and  error,  with  experience  finally  showing 
the  way. 

This  process  was  costly  and  time-consuming  in  terms 
of  war  preparation.  For  example,  we  went  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board,  and  finally  the  War  Production  Board.  It 
represented  groping  in  many  ways.  Out  of  the  same  kind 
of  process  evolved  the  Office  of  War  Information  from 
the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management,  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  and  the 
Overseas  Branch  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information. 

In  the  cases  of  other  agencies  the  definition  was  easy. 
The  Office  of  Censorship,  for  example,  had  a purpose 
and  objective  which  was  fairly  simple  to  state.  Its  suc- 
cess can,  at  least  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  proved  much  more  difficult.  We  didn’t  have  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  economic  war- 
fare back  in  1940,  and  this  caused  initially  much  groping 
around  to  see  just  what  our  objectives  and  purposes  were. 

Unless  the  personnel  of  an  agency,  not  only  at  the  top, 
but  at  the  bottom,  understand  the  goal  toward  which  they 
are  striving  and  what  objectives  are  in  mind,  their  efforts 
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frequently  run  at  cross  purposes  and  the  well-known 
bureaucratic  confusion  results.  This  was  one  of  the  ma- 
jor deficiencies  in  the  war  structure. 

No  matter  how  clear  a statement  of  purpose  was  writ- 
ten, we  found  in  the  war  experience  that  the  critical  step 
in  carrying  out  the  generalized  obj  ectives  of  a war  agency 
came  in  the  conversion  of  purpose  into  terms  of  action 
programs  and  specific  objectives.  For  example,  it  was 
fairly  easy  to  state  the  objective  of  increasing  war  pro- 
duction in  an  Executive  Order.  It  was  also  fairly  easy 
from  that  major  purpose  to  determine  that  one  of  the 
ways  to  increase  war  production  was  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  allocation  and  use  of  materials  like  steel, 
copper,  and  aluminum.  The  next  steps,  however,  posed 
the  real  problems:  What  specific  control  techniques  do 

you  work  out,  what  allocation  programs  do  you  inaugu- 
rate, and  how  do  you  schedule  production?  Likewise,  it 
was  fairly  simple  to  set  out  a purpose  or  objective  say- 
ing, '‘This  agency  shall  inform  the  world  of  our  war  ob- 
jectives”; but  the  translation  of  that  purpose  of  war  in- 
formation into  terms  of  magazine  content,  broadcasting 
programs,  airplane  leaflets,  and  so  on,  was  something 
else  again. 

The  solution  of  these  program  problems  generally 
measured  the  success  of  top  management  in  wartime.  It 
served  as  a testing  ground  for  top  management  in  that 
these  new  programs  had  to  be  formulated  generally  with- 
out precedent  or  experience  as  a guide  and  called  for  the 
highest  of  program  imagination  and  administrative  inge- 
nuity. Fundamental  to  it  all  was  a clear  purpose  and  ob- 
jective. 


Adequate  Authority 

The  war  gave  us  a new  concept  of  the  need  for  clear 
and  adequate  authority  by  law  or  by  Executive  Order  to 
perform  a given  purpose.  Many  an  able  administrator 
during  the  war  ended  up  on  the  rocks  of  jurisdictional 
dispute  and  bureaucratic  frustration  because  he  foundhis 
authority  inadequate  or  the  field  already  covered  by  some 
other  agency.  An  example  of  that  was  the  old  National 
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Defense  Advisory  Commission.  It  had  practically  no 
authority  and  what  little  it  had  was  ill-defined.  Its  early 
demise  was  inevitable. 

In  drafting  documents  delegating  authority  to  war  ad- 
ministrators, frequently  much  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  factors  of  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  the 
use  of  liaison  techniques  when  rather  sticky  problems  of 
relationships  and  overlapping  jurisdictions  arose.  Co- 
operation was  fine,  but  someone  in  each  case  has  to  be 
designated  in  each  field  as  having  the  authority  to  say, 
“This  is  final.”  We  didn’t  fully  understand  this  busi- 
ness of  power  and  authority  in  the  early  war  days.  The 
failure  to  understand  its  nature  in  developing  the  war 
program  was,  I believe,  very  costly  to  top  management. 
Under  emergency  conditions,  when  time  and  manpower 
were  at  a premium,  adequate  authority  with  full  backing 
of  the  Chief 'Executive  was  the  only  answer. 

Many  war  administrators  learned  the  lesson  of  author- 
ity the  hard  way.  Others  properly  refused  to  accept  an 
assignment  until  the  matter  of  authority  was  ultra-clear. 
When  Donald  Nelson  was  designated  by  the  President  as 
head  of  the  War  Production  Board  the  question  of  author- 
ity immediately  arose.  There  were  some  who  felt  that 
it  was  going  too  far  to  grant  powers  of  economic  life  and 
death  and  full  authority  over  Army  and  Navy  production 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, quite  properly,  I believe,  made  it  clear  that  if  he 
were  not  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to  carry  this 
immense  burden,  he  could  not  in  conscience  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  war  production.  He  won  his  point,  and 
there  was  accordingly  written  into  the  Executive  Order 
the  greatest  grant  of  economic  authority  ever  reposed 
in  one  person  in  the  history  of  this  country.  And  in  view 
of  later  developments  it  was  well  for  the  country  that  he 
insisted  as  he  did.  Perhaps  the  frustrations  that  were 
the  lot  of  William  Knuds en  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  Leon  Henderson  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  (before  prfce  control  legislation  was  en- 
acted) were  rather  clearly  in  Mr.  Nelson’s  mind  at  the 
time. 

A similar  incident  arose  in  establishing  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  When  Elmer  Davis  was  selected  by  the 
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President,  it  was  suggested  that  he  look  over  the  Exec- 
utive Order  establishing  the  agency  to  make  sure  that  it 
met  his  wishes  and  requirements.  He  asked  only  that 
one  word  be  changed.  It  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of  his 
authority  over  the  publications  and  informational  re-  * 
leases  of  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Davis  insisted  that  the  word  “binding”  be  substituted 
and  inserted  to  make  absolutely  clear  the  authority  of 
his  directives.  You  will  find  that  word  “binding”  in  that 
particular  Executive  Order --I  think  it  is  the  only  place 
it  was  ever  used.  It  was  a good  word  and  perhaps  we 
should  have  used  it  more  under  similar  circumstances 
where  we  wanted  to  be  sure  to  give  adequate  authority 
to  get  a job  done. 


Organization  for  Planning  and  Policy  Formulation 

Top  management  also  learned  much  about  planning  and 
policy  formulation  as  the  result  of  the  war  experience. 
First  of  all,  we  were  forced  to  learn  that  policy  is  sel- 
dom developed  in  a vacuum.  In  the  war  agencies,  par- 
ticularly during  the  early  period  of  development  under 
pressure  and  without  precedents  or  much  time,  all  too 
often  policy  resulted  from  operating  decisions  rather 
than  through  mature  consideration  by  topside  commit- 
tees or  special  policy  staffs.  For  example,  the  question 
of  economic  policy  vis-a-vis  Portugal  was  too  likely  to 
be  settled,  initially  at  least,  on  the  basis  of  an  operating 
decision  on  the  case  of  an  exporter  who  wished  to  ship 
tin  plate  for  the  packing  of  sardines.  Price  policy  was 
frequently  set  by  action  on  specific  applications  for  ex- 
ceptions. Similarly,  priority  policy  might  be  set  by  ac- 
tion in  the  Steel  Division  on  specific  allocations  of  that 
scarce  commodity. 

We  learned,  accordingly,  that  organization  and  admin- 
istration are  the  means  by  which  we  formulate  policy  as 
v/ell  as  the  means  by  which  we  carry  it  out.  Normally 
we  think  of  it  in  reverse.  The  problem  became  one  of 
assuring  that  these  operating  decisions  fell  into  some 
kind  of  consistent  policy  pattern.  That  wasn’t  easy,  and 
the  remedies  were  not  always  adequate. 
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First  of  all,  after  a great  deal  of  rather  frustrating 
experience,  it  was  realized  that  operators,  that  is  the 
action  people  down  the  line,  must  be  selected  who  were 
conscious  of  the  implications  and  policy  effects  of  indi- 
vidual actions  and  who  had  the  foresight  to  anticipate  the 
need  for  careful  policy  consideration  before  pressures 
forced  them  to  make  a perhaps  unwise  operating  deci- 
sion. More  important,  however  --and  this  was  recog- 
nized only  after  a period  of  rather  hit-and-miss  policy 
formulation  and  inadequate  planning- -most  of  the  war 
agencies  came  to  understand  and  realize  the  importance 
of  an  adequate  planning  and  policy  staff  as  a right  arm 
of  top  administration.  Planning  came  to  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  administrative  process  not 
only  before  the  operation  was  undertaken  but  also  as  it 
progressed.  While  it  was  desired  that  top  operators  par- 
ticipate in  this  planning--because,  as  I have  said,  policy 
frequently  resulted  from  operations --it  was  more  im- 
portant that  a well-organized  staff  be  set  up  with  clear 
authority  to  delve  into  any  aspect  of  operation  and  policy. 

The  outstanding  example  of  such  a staff  was  the  War 
Production  Board  Planning  Committee.  The  success  of 
our  war  production  owes  much  to  that  group.  Before 
others  really  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  war  effort, 
this  group  raised  the  sights  and  through  sheer  compe- 
tence, insight,  and  understanding  influenced  these  in  au- 
thority to  set  production  objectives  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  war  effort. 


Organization  Techniques 

I now  wish  to  mention  one  or  two  organization  prob- 
lems and  techniques  which  were  high-lighted  by  war  ad- 
ministration. The  early  misconception  about  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  policy  and  operations  and  their  interacting 
character  led  to  several  not  entirely  successful  attempts 
to  establish  the  concept  of  an  operating  deputy  who  would 
have  charge  of  operations,  leaving  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  only  policy  functions.  The  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  War  Production  Board,  where  the 
Chairman  tried  to  limit  himself  to  policy  functions  only 
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and  to  assign  all  operating  responsibilities  to  an  Execu- 
tive Vice  Chairman. 

This  plan  did  not  prove  successful.  The  Chairman 
found  that  he  could  not  fully  divest  himself  of  responsi- 
bility  for  supervision  of  operations,  and  in  practice  had 
to  concern  himself  with  many  operating  matters.  War 
agencies  in  general  were  seldom  sufficiently  stabilized 
to  permit  split  responsibilities  of  this  kind.  Since  policy 
tended  in  large  part  to  grow  out  of  operations,  the  effect 
of  such  a rigid  separation  of  the  two  as  was  attempted  in 
the  War  Production  Board  was  to  leave  the  head  of  the 
agency  too  far  removed  from  operating  problems.  Such 
a close  tie-in  to  current  activities  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  give  realism  to  his  policy  decisions.  At  the  same 
time  it  also  frequently  placed  the  operating  deputy  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  really  handling  both  policy  and  op- 
erations. 

I don’t  mean  to  infer  that  at  no  time  is  a deputy  re- 
quired, Every  administrator  must  have  some  kind  of  a 
deputy  to  act  in  his  absence,  if  for  no  other  reason.  I 
simply  challenge  the  attempt  to  make  a more  or  less  ar- 
tificial separation  between  policy  and  operations  and  to 
assume  that  the  top  administrator  can  relieve  himself  of 
operating  responsibilities  through  the  deputy  device.  In 
war  agencies  particularly,  the  head  of  the  agency  had  to 
be  not  only  the  policy  chief  but  the  chief  operator  as  well. 
He  needed  and  used  deputies  and  staff  to  assist  him  in 
performing  this  heavy  burden,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
there  could  be  only  one  boss  of  the  organization,  and  on 
him  reposedfull  responsibility  for  administrative  success. 

Top  management  during  wartime  was  continually  en- 
grossed in  a struggle  for  time;  time  to  plan,  time  to  de- 
velop broad  policies,  time  to  review  operations,  time  to 
direct  and  control  the  organization,  and  especially  time 
to  see  the  stream  of  officials  and  visitors.  This  led  to 
many  devices  and  techniques  to  free  topside  management 
from  all  but  topside  matters.  One  of  the  devices,  not 
wholly  successful,  was  the  concept  of  the  operating  dep- 
uty mentioned  above.  Other  efforts  took  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  number  of  officials  reporting  to  the  admin- 
istrator. While  such  reduction  in  the  “span  of  control’’ 
frequently  had  a valid  purpose,  all  too  often  its  adminis- 
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trative  benefits  were  vitiated  by  the  resultant  “organiz- 
ation layering.’*  This  was  the  tendency  to  bury  the  units 
which  actually  did  the  operating  work  under  a whole  se- 
ries of  supervisors  and  coordinators  who  contributed 
little  to  the  end  result  except  to  reduce  the  span  of  con- 
trol at  the  top. 

At  one  time  in  the  War  Production  Board  there  were 
seven  operating  layers  between  the  Chairman  and  the 
heads  of  the  important  commodity  units  which  were  the 
backbone  of  production  operations.  The  only  advantage 
of  this  set-up  was  that  theoretically  only  five  or  six  peo- 
ple supposedly  reported  to  the  Chairman.  In  practice, 
however,  it  completely  fell  down  because  it  was  found 
that  the  chiefs  of  these  major  operating  units  brought  up 
matters  of  such  policy  importance  and  operating  com- 
plexity that  the  intermediate  layers  were  of  little  help. 
The  formal  channels  were,  therefore,  frequently  short- 
cut and  the  chief  of  the  Steel  Division,  for  example,  soon 
was  dealing  directly  with  the  Chairman.  At  one  time  or 
another,  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board--and 
I don’t  think  this  was  unique --had  about  twenty  people 
reporting  directly  to  him.  Before  the  war  I would  have 
said  that  was  poor  organization.  I don’t  think  that  nec- 
essarily true  any  longer . There  is  no  set  formula.  Maybe 
five  is  all  right  for  one  agency;  twenty  may  be  best  for 
a different  agency  and  different  people. 

My  own  experience  in  this  field  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  most  successful  form  of  top-management  organ- 
ization consisted  of  a single  operating  and  policy  chief 
at  the  top,  with  a staff  of  special  assistants  on  adminis- 
tration, planning,  and  policy  to  aid  him  in  handling  gen- 
eral fields  as  well  as  special  assignments  on  a horizon- 
tal basis,  and  with  operations  organized  vertically,  the 
top  operators  having  direct  access  to  the  chief  adminis- 
trator. 


Summary 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  good  men  seldom  sur- 
vived poor  organization  or  inadequate  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  poor  personnel  seldom  made  a success  of 
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the  most  perfect  organization  with  the  most  crystal- 
clear  purpose.  No  single  pattern  of  operations  worked 
for  all  purposes.  It  was  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  public  administration  is  a dynamic  business,  and 
the  method  of  organization,  the  kind  of  personnel,  and 
the  administrative  techniques  employed  are  all  interact- 
ing and  must  be  adjusted  to  one  another  and  to  the  spe- 
cific purpose  to  be  served. 


WASHINGTON -FIELD  RELATIONSHIPS 


by 

Charles  S.  Ascher 
Regional  Housing  Expediter 
National  Housing  Agency 


Organizing  Wartime  Programs 

The  war  saw  an  enormous  proliferation  of  Federal 
agencies  that  had  a different  relationship  to  the  citizen 
than  many  prewar  departments.  The  prewar  agencies 
with  field  organizations  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
administration  of  grants -in-aid  to  carry  on  educational 
or  welfare  programs.  In  so-called  normal  times,  if  you 
wanted  to  start  a new  type,  say,  of  conservation  program, 
you  would  give  yourselves  a three-months  head  start. 

You  would  recruit,  you  would  train,  you  would  send  out 
flying  squads  to  regional  centers,  you  would  bring  people 
in  for  indoctr ination,  you  would  set  up  a fanfare  with  ad- 
vance dates  for  publicity  for  the  new  program,  and  you 
would  arrange  for  the  use  of  all  existing  machinery  for 
an  introduction  to  the  public.  With  this  preparation  you 
would  have  gotten  your  new  program  off  to  a good  start. 

The  rationing  of  tires  in  the  United  States  was  set  up 
between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Christmas,  1941.  In  just  three 
weeks  somebody  had  to  think  through,  organize,  and  get 
into  action  the  control  of  civilians  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  automobile  tires  all  over  the  nation.  Folk  look 
back  nostalgically  to  those  days  when  you  could  begin  a 
new  program  in  the  dream  world  of  wartime  and  crisis. 
During  the  depression  and  during  the  war,  somehow  we 
never  had  a basis  for  going  at  things  in  a systematic  way. 
The  legal  basis  for  desired  action  never  seemed  to  come 
in  time,  and  we  always  seemed  to  be  in  a crisis  before 
we  could  initiate  a systematic  approach.  And  I venture 
in  a small  voice  to  question  whether  these  6 ‘normal’ * days 
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will  ever  recur,  when  we  can  start  a field  program  the 
way  we  should  like  to. 

No,  the  war  agencies  marched  right  into  the  lives  of 
all  the  people,  telling  them  what  they  could  not  do  in  a 
series  of  rapidly  shifting  programs.  There  were  new 
and  untried  techniques;  there  were  new  and  untried  per- 
sonnel. The  groups  at  the  center  were  fumbling  for  new 
policies,  getting  interagency  clearances,  getting  approv- 
als from  control  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress,  mistrustful  of  new  field  men  whom  they 
seldom  saw  and  to  whom  they  had  to  entrust  their  be- 
loved programs  for  mutilation.  There  were  equally  new 
field  men  who  felt  overloaded  with  an  endless  stream  of 
mimeographed  and  multilithed  instructions,  some  of 
which  to  them  were  obviously  not  geared  to  the  problems 
that  the  field  men  were  meeting  in  the  community.  There 
was  an  atmosphere,  I think,  in  many  of  the  agencies  of 
mutual  distrust,  the  field  man  in  particular  harboring 
resentment  over  reports  not  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
mission  in  the  field.  But  when  I have  painted  this  pic- 
ture of  crisis  government,  the  constantly,  rapidly  shift- 
ing programs  of  new  untried  ideas,  I come  away  with  the 
feeling  that  these  emergency  considerations  simply  high- 
light and  accentuate  elements  in  central-field  relations 
that  are  always  inherent  in  carrying  out  any  administra- 
tive activity  in  widely  spaced  geographical  areas  and 
that  the  war  experience  probably  brought  out  in  bold  re- 
lief factors  that  are  present  even  in  more  placid  times. 


Problems  of  Districting 

It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  central-field  relation- 
ships from  many  aspects.  We  could  spend  an  interest- 
ing session  on  the  problem  of  territorial  division  and 
districting:  what  led  to  selecting  the  sizes  of  the  areas, 
the  boundaries  of  the  areas  that  were  determined  for 
field  operations.  As  regional  head  of  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  in  charge 
of  five  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in  the  last  four  and  a half 
years  I have  had  to  deal  with  three  regions  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  three  War  Production  Board 
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regions , three  branch  offices  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. The  Office  of  Price  Administration’s  region 
was  coterminous  with  ours , but  even  within  the  frater- 
nity of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  only  one  constitu- 
ent unit  had  the  same  regional  pattern  as  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator.  I had  to  deal  with  three  Federal  Home 
Home  Loan  Banks,  one  of  which  had  its  headquarters  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  but  covered  Maryland. 

I had  to  reach  out  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, to  find  my  opposite  numbers  in  other  wartime 
agencies . 

It  is  doubtless  unavoidable  that  an  organization  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems  should  have  different  bounda- 
ries for  its  administrative  areas  throughout  the  nation 
than  one  that  is  dealing  with  rural  problems;  yet  one  is 
left  with  the  feeling  that  there  could  have  been  a little 
more  unity  in  these  patterns,  especially  in  the  wartime 
agencies,  so  as  to  simplify  the  task  before  us,  in  order 
to  get  an  equal  working  basis  between  the  separate  agen- 
cies . 

Within  our  own  five-state  region,  in  a recent  move  to 
follow  through  with  intensified  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  controls  on  the  use  of  building  materials  and 
the  sales  price  of  houses,  I felt  impelled  to  bring  about 
a region-wide  meeting  of  representatives  of  five  Fed- 
eral agencies.  To  see  how  the  Veterans  Emergency 
Housing  Program  was  operating,  to  provide  a vehicle 
for  our  people  to  talk  to  each  other,  we  agreed  to  set  up 
district  coordinating  committees  of  the  field  forces  of 
these  five  agencies.  We  found  that  there  were  seven  cit- 
ies in  the  five  states  in  which  there  was  heavy  concen- 
tration of  field  people,  and  without  very  much  scientific 
thought  we  agreed  that  since  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo,  and  the  others  were  cities  with  large 
staffs,  we  would  use  them  as  centers  for  our  coordinat- 
ing work.  But  there  are  other  aspects  of  field  relations 
that  I would  rather  share  with  you,  instead  of  extending 
this  discussion  of  the  interesting  problem  of  drawing  the 
boundaries  of  the  administrative  areas  you  set  up. 
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Are  Regional  Offices  Necessary? 

I should  like  to  advance  the  proposition  that  our  war- 
time experience  justifies  as  a principle  of  field  relations 
the  need  for  an  office  between  the  locality  or  the  state 
and  the  central  office  in  Washington,  something  like  a 
regional  office.  You  may  smile;  I am  obviously  looking 
at  the  world  from  my  corner;  I have  been  a Regional  Di- 
rector. I Know  we  did  things  during  the  war  under  the 
compulsions  of  the  crisis  that  other  forces  may  tend  to 
negative  when  we  aren’t  in  that  sort  of  crisis.  I know 
the  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  of  offices  that  don’t 
conform  to  the  lines  of  Congressional  courtesies  in  the 
maintenance  of  personnel.  Nevertheless,  if  we  needed 
any  more  demonstration  than  was  afforded  by  experience 
prior  to  the  war,  I believe  that  war  experience  made  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  effective  way  for  Washington  to 
deal  with  48  states  or  with  3,000  counties,  and  that  some 
intermediate  level  is  needed. 

Only  a few  weeks  ago  a young  man  from  our  Washing- 
ton office,  after  several  days  in  my  office  in  New  York, 
offered  the  neatest  characterization  of  a regional  office 
I have  heard.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a “transformer  station.’’ 
I take  it  most  of  you  here  in  Washington  realize  the  va- 
lidity of  that  figure  of  speech.  I should  like  to  return  to 
it  later. 


The  Tendency  to  Decentralize 

Our  wartime  experience  also  warrants  the  statement 
of  another  principle  of  central-field  administration,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  a natural  evolution  of  a new  agency 
or  a new  program.  You  have  at  first  fairly  tight  cen- 
tralization while  the  departmental  staff  fumble  for  a new 
program;  they  have  to  hold  it  close  to  their  chest,  they 
have  to  work  it  through  in  Washington;  they  feel  that  they 
can’t  afford  to  let  things  get  dissipated.  But  there  comes 
a gradual  devolution  of  responsibility  to  the  field:  first, 
as  the  program  becomes  more  clearly  defined;  second, 
as  the  team  gets  more  closely  knit  and  there  is  more 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  that  the  field  people  aren’t 
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going  to  ruin  the  beautiful  drearn;  and,  third,  very  real- 
istically, as  I have  observed  from  the  field,  as  new  pres- 
sures at  the  center  force  attention  to  new  aspects  of  the 
program,  things  that  once  seemed  so  vital  are  perforce 
left  to  the  field.  Washington  hasn’t  the  time  to  bother 
about  them  any  more.  So  presently  the  field  is  allowed 
to  act  more  freely  on  its  own.  I am  certain  that  is  not 
just  a phenomenon  of  the  group  of  agencies  I have  been 
working  with.  Indeed,  there  was  a discussion  here  a few 
winters  ago  among  the  seconds -in-command  of  a dozen 
war  agencies;  chatting  over  this  problem,  they  agreed 
pretty  unanimously  that  each  had  observed  in  his  agency 
this  natural  tendency  to  decentralize  as  time  went  on. 

The  World  of  Washington  and  the  World  of  the  Field 

In  offering  a third  proposition  about  central-field  re- 
lations, I think  of  Herbert  Emmerich’s  remark  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  only  place  where  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  is  called  “the  field.”  My  third  proposition  deals 
with  a psychological  distinction  that  I have  often  noted 
and  upon  which  I have  commented  to  my  Administrator 
and  other  high-ranking  officials  in  Washington.  Coming 
from  my  regional  office  not  too  far  away,  I am  strikingly 
conscious  of  two  different  universes  of  discourse.  The 
things  that  concern  people  in  Washington,  the  day-to-day 
preoccupations,  the  things  that  make  an  emotional  im- 
pact,, the  things  that  people  worry  about  --  what  are  they? 
As  I see  them,  coming  in  from  the  field,  they  are  prob- 
lems of  relationship  with  the  control  agencies:  the 

Budget  Bureau,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  the  White  House, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Congress.  If  you  try  to 
bring  a field  problem  into  the  range  of  discourse,  there 
is  a little  emotional  resistance,  you  have  to  get  people’s 
eyes  focused  for  the  distant  view,  because  they  are  con- 
tinuously involved  in  these  elements  that  make  up  their 
day-to-day  preoccupation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  of  discourse  of  field 
men  is  apt  to  be  operations,  community  adjustments, 
state  and  local  relations.  They  are  frequently  spared 
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the  painful  problems  created  by  the  central  controllers. 
If  you  have  a good  Washington  team,  they  will  take  these 
problems  off  the  necks  of  the  field  men,  so  that  the  field 
men  can  concentrate  on  their  relations  to  the  public  and 
the  other  governmental  groups  out  in  the  communities. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  field  is  insensitive  to  the 
difficulties  that  the  people  in  Washington  have  in  getting 
clearances  from  the  control  agencies.  Field  men  as- 
sume, perhaps  too  easily,  that  they  will  always  be  pro- 
vided with  what  they  need.  But  the  field  gets  irritated 
in  turn  at  Washington, 

I recall  the  regional  director  of  a Federal  agency  op- 
erating in  my  territory  coming  to  me  because  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  his  chief  in  Washington  to  pro- 
ceed to  a certain  state  capitol  to  bring  about  a transfer 
of  a certain  function  of  the  state  government  from  one 
department  to  another  so  that  this  function  would  be  in 
a unit  under  Federal  supervision.  While  this  regional 
friend  of  mine  wept  on  my  shoulder,  I said,  “That  change 
will  never  be  brought  about  in  that  state  capitol  because 
the  group  now  active  is  close  to  the  Governor,  has  his 
confidence,  and  is  carrying  the  function  on  well.  The 
change  is  a purely  theoretical  brain  child  of  your  Wash- 
ington chief.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  activity  should 
be  transferred.”  He  was  gratified  to  have  it  confirmed 
by  someone  who  knew  the  state  capitol  that  the  sugges- 
tion from  Washington  was  not  well  thought  out.  I offer 
that  as  a shining  example  of  lack  of  understanding  of  lo- 
cal conditions. 

I do  not  say  that  Washington  is  not  aware  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  communities  or  is  immune  to  pressures  from 
the  home  town.  The  home  town  makes  itself  heard  in 
Washington,  as  you  well  know.  Delegations  come  in  here 
and  home-town  people  ask  their  Congressmen  to  com- 
municate with  Washington  offices.  Sometimes  this  im- 
pact of  the  community  on  the  Washington  staff  results 
from  bad  field  work.  I have  always  believed  that  our  job 
in  the  field  is  to  give  enough  satisfaction  to  the  customer 
at  home  so  that  he  doesn’t  feel  compelled  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  hope  of  getting  something  he  can’t  have 
merely  because  we  haven’t  explained  adequately  to  him 
locally  why  he  is  not  going  to  get  it.  I do  not  claim  that 
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you  her£  in  Washington  don’t  get  some  direct  impact  of 
the  customers’  wants.  My  point  is  rather  that  the  day- 
to-day  concerns,  the  operating  concerns  of  the  folk  here 
in  Washington  are  so  different  that  I can  sometimes  make 
my  “departmental”  friends  blush  a little  by  just  pointing 
out  that  there  is  a field  aspect  of  a problem  which  has 
been  totally  overlooked  in  drafting  a document  for  action. 
They  have  so  concentrated  on  relations  here  that  they 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  a program  was  being  set  up 
in  the  communities  to  be  carried  out  by  field  people. 

I should  like  to  mention  an  incident  that  happened  some 
months  ago.  Our  Administrator  came  to  New  York  and 
made  a speech  before  a group  of  fairly  distinguished  New 
Yorkers  (it  is  a little  hard  in  New  York  to  say  that  any 
group  of  50  or  100  are  the  most  important  people  in  town). 
It  was  a well-publicized  talk,  and  the  occasion  was  well 
covered  by  the  reporters.  The  burden  of  the  Administra- 
tor’s talk  was  that  we  were  going  to  see  to  it  that  these 
new  regulations  controlling  the  use  of  materials  were 
observed;  that  we  were  out  to  get  the  black  marketeers. 

I had  previously  received  instructions  to  carry  that  mes- 
sage to.  every  community,  to  use  our  own  field  staff  to 
hold  local  meetings  with  the  people  concerned,  the  vet- 
erans, the  builders,  the  city  officials,  to  bring  it  home 
to  them,  too,  that  under  these  new  procedures  requiring 
the  set-aside  of  scarce  materials,  we  were  going  to  see 
to  it  they  were  really  set  aside  and  that  the  rules  were 
enforced.  The  day  the  Administrator  talked  in  New  York, 
our  field  man  for  Long  Island  conducted  a meeting  in  a 
hall  not  four  miles  from  the  auditorium  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Administrator  was  speaking.  Wilson  Wyatt  talked 
in  the  Woolworth  Building  and  Dan  McAvoy  talked  in  Lost 
Battalion  Hall,  Queens.  The  Long  Island  newspapers 
printed  McAvoy ’s  speech  and  did  not  print  Wyatt’s.  It 
was  news  in  Jamaica,  news  in  Hempstead,  that  our  local 
man  in  Queens  said  the  black  market  was  going  to  be 
broken;  it  was  not  news  that  the  National  Administrator 
said  the  same  thing  a few  miles  away  in  the  center  of  the 
metropolis . 

I shared  an  interesting  afternoon  this  spring  with  our 
Administrator  in  Buffalo.  He  asked  that  we  arrange  a 
little  tour  for  him- -just  one  car,  with  only  four  or  five 
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associates.  He  wanted  to  go  out  and  see  some  houses 
under  construction.  We  drove  him  around  with  the  local 
representative  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
who,  of  course,  knew  the  builders.  We  would  stop  and 
get  out  of  the  car;  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
man  would  find  the  builder  or  his  foreman  and  introduce 
us.  Mr.  Wyatt  would  talk  with  him:  “How  are  things  go- 
ing? What  are  your  troubles  ? What  are  your  shortages  ? ” 
When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  I said  to  the  Administra- 
tor, “Did  you  notice  that  with  all  the  headlines  and  movie 
news-reels  about  the  Wyatt  program,  those  men  didn’t 
recognize  you?  ” They  knew  the  local  FHA  man;  they 
were  willing  to  be  polite  to  the  man  he  brought  around. 
Mr.  Wyatt  said  with  a smile  that  he  had  gotten  used  to 
that  as  Mayor  of  Louisville. 

The  Field  Man  is  the  Front-Line  Man 

That  episode  leads  me  to  my  next  proposition,  which 
is  that  in  an  action  program  it  is  helpful  to  recognize 
that  the  field  man  is  the  front-line  man  and  that  in  one 
sense  all  the  rest  of  us  back  of  him  are  the  service  of 
supply.  The  agency  will  be  made  or  broken  by  the  im- 
pression the  field  man  makes  in  his  community.  I had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  a political  leader  in  an 
important  state  in  my  region,  who  said  of  one  of  the  large 
wartime  agencies,  “Why  do  you  think  they  got  into  so 
much  trouble  with  the  public?  Because  they  had  the  kind 
of  man  behind  the  counter  who  said,  when  a citizen  came 
in  to  ask  for  something:  ‘I  don’t  think  it  should  be  like 

this;  it  is  those  crackpots  down  in  Washington  who  make 
these  crazy  regulations.’”  He  said,  “How  can  you  win, 
when  people  in  the  field  aren’t  with  you?  ’’  Of  course, 
he  had  a different  moral  to  draw  than  I have  here. 

The  point  I make  is,  you  will  have  a much  sounder  un- 
derstanding of  field  relations  if  you  remember  that  the 
man  out  there  on  the  firing  line  is  going  to  make  or  break 
your  agency.  I deprecate  especially  a distinction  that  I 
so  often  hear  circulating  around:  the  big  jobs  are  in 
Washington;  we  in  Washington  make  the  policy;  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  field  to  execute  it.  Policy  is  made  every 
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time  a clerk  behind  the  counter  deals  with  a citizen.  You 
can  sometimes  delude  yourselves  that  you  are  making 
policy  by  sending  out  a memorandum,,  but  my  view  of  it 
is  that  you  can  do  very  little  at  this  end  unless  your  peo- 
ple in  the  field  are  ready  to  help  you  make  that  policy 
stick. 


Communication  as  the  Central  Problem  of  Washington- 
Field  Relations 

That  statement  leads  me  to  the  point  that  before  the 
war,  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war,  the  central  prob- 
lem of  Washington-field  relations  is  communication:  how 
to  make  the  local  man  act  as  part  of  the  national  agency; 
how  to  get  central  policy  understood;  how  to  permit  ap- 
propriate variations  to  local  needs;  and  how  to  bring  it 
about  that  field  experience  has  some  impact  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policy.  Now,  just  as  we  could  very  well  have 
an  evening  together  on  the  selection  of  districts,  we  could 
have  a number  of  evenings  on  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation. 

W'hat  are  the  devices  for  communication?  First,  ob- 
viously, orders,  directives,  interpretations.  I am  sure 
you  have  as  modest  an  opinion  as  I have  of  their  effec- 
tiveness as  tools  of  administration.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  them  more  effective?  I offer  this  suggestion,  which 
is  something  we  have  used  in  our  regional  office  for  four 
and  a half  years.  I have  made  it  a matter  of  principle 
never  to  send  to  our  local  field  men  a legalistic  page 
from  the  Federal  Register  or  a formal  instruction  of  the 
kind  we  receive  from  Washington  without  adding  an  in- 
terpretive one-page  mimeographed  cover  sheet  that  ex- 
plains in  simple  terms  what  the  document  is  about: 

“This  is  done  to  get  arounc,  a certain  obstacle  in  our 
program;  and  if  this  is  followed,  it  is  expected  such  and 
such  effects  will  ensue.”  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
field  men  will  read  that  cover  page  if  they  find  that  what 
I tell  them  is  of  acute  concern  to  them  at  the  moment. 

If  it  isn’t,  they  file  it  under  a designated  subject-head- 
ing, so  that  when  the  problem  becomes  acute,  they  can 
quickly  pull  all  the  relevant  items  out  of  the  file  and  run 
through  them. 
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Some  of  the  war  agencies  used  house  organs  to  sup- 
plement orders,  directives,  and  interpretations.  When 
Lawrence  Appley  was  Executive  Director  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  he  devised  a document  called  “What’s 
Cooking?  ” That  was  an  attempt  to  put  before  people  in 
the  field  things  that  hadn’t  yet  happened,  to  let  them  have 
a look  at  proposals  that  were  being  formulated,  before 
they  became  final.  Appley  let  me  have  a copy;  there  was 
a box  on  the  cover  which  said:  “If  you  have  any  sugges- 

tions before  this  goes  into  effect,  let  us  have  them  by  tel- 
egraph or  telephone.’’  Appley  was  certain  that  that  was 
one  document  the  regional  directors  read  the  day  they 
received  it. 

In  our  housing -expediting  work  we  have  made  consid- 
erable use  of  the  conference  telephone  call.  I confess 
that  I did  not  know  until  recently  that  this  technique  had 
been  advanced  beyond  a point  which  permitted  a man  in 
Washington  to  speak  simultaneously  to  a number  of  field 
directors  in  different  cities.  It  is  now  possible  for  the 
field  directors  to  talk  freely  with  Washington  and  each 
other.  In  a number  of  instances,  Washington  has  put  out 
a tentative  proposal  to  the  eight  of  us  regional  directors 
and  we  have  had  a friendly  telephone  discussion  back  and 
forth  between  Seattle,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  and 
the  other  regional  headquarters.  After  such  a discussion 
Washington  has  sometimes  said,  “We  can  see  now  that 
this  isn’t  going  to  work  so  well  as  we  thought  and  we  had 
better  try  another  way.’’ 

Bringing  field  people  to  Washington,  visits  of  Washing- 
ton people  to  the  field,  interchange  of  assignments,  are 
all  familiar  to  you.  There  was  less  use  of  these  devices 
during  the  war  than  ther  e ought  to  be  after  the  war  becaus  e 
of  pressure  of  time  and  difficulties  in  travel. 

I hold  a strong  brief  for  the  staff  meeting  as  an  enor- 
mously important  tool  for  communication  and  for  stim- 
ulating the  two-way  flow  of  carrying  directives  out  to  the 
field  people  and  giving  the  field  people  a chance  to  feel 
that  their  contribution  is  carried  back.  This  brings  me 
back  to  the  phrase,  “transformer  station”  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  regional  office.  When  I say  that  our  regional 
office  always  attaches  a cover  sheet  before  a directive 
from  Washington  goes  out  to  the  local  field  men,  you  may 
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well  ask,  “Why  doesn’t  your  central  office  do  that?  ” In 
an  ideal  world,  I grant,  a new  order  wouldn’t  be  initiated 
until  such  preparatory  work  had  been  done.  Short  of  such 
an  ideal  world,  there  is  need  for  the  “transformer”  to 
step  down  or  convert  these  ideas  from  the  center  into 
terms  that  are  more  immediately  and  directly  meaning- 
£ul  to  the  particular  group  of  people  working  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  communities  of  the  character  we 
have  in  our  part  of  the  country,  in  that  climate,  where 
that  kind  of  occupation  goes  on. 

The  Division  of  Field  Operations 

I should  like  to  raise  one  more  question  about  what  we 
have  learned  in  central-field  relations  during  the  war, 
when  we  have  had  more  programs  involving  controls  than 
we  had  before  the  war.  That  is  the  use  of  an  office  or 
division  of  field  operations  as  a device  to  channel  com- 
munications between  the  center  and  the  field.  It  seems 
to  me  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  war  agencies  used  the 
device,  experimented  with  it  at  one  time  or  another , found 
advantages  in  if,  but  also  found  disadvantages  in  it.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  one  of  two  extremes  in  hav- 
ing a division  of  field  operations  through  which  every- 
thing gets  channeled  to  the  field  from  the  center:  Either 
you  tend  to  have  correspondence  clerks  or  you  have 
Ridhelieus.  Either  their  function  is  to  be  a messenger 
boy  or  they  begin  to  tell  you  what  policy  should  be,  with- 
out finding  out  from  the  right  technical  branch  what  that 
technical  branch  thinks  ought  to  be  done.  I am  not  talk- 
ing particularly  about  the  agency  in  which  I happen  to 
work;  I have  seen  the  same  forces  operating  elsewhere. 
Whether  or  not  we  have  surmounted  them  is  a question 
again.  Those  are  the  polarities,  the  opposite  extremes 
between  which  you  have  somehow  to  go. 

A division  of  field  operations  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
staff.  What  the  late  Chief  Justice  Stone  said  about  the 
only  controlling  force  that  kept  the  Supreme  Court  in 
bounds  can  be  said  about  the  men  in  field  operations:  It 

is  their  self-restraint  alone  which  enables  them  to  func- 
tion. To  say  a good  word  for  a division  of  field  operations, 
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I value  the  aid  they  give  me  by  minimizing  the  num- 
ber of  requests  that  would  otherwise  come  stream- 
ing out  from  various  substantive  branches  in  Washing- 
ton, requests  for  round-ups  of  information,  more  de- 
tailed instructions , specific  requests  to  do  certain  things . 

I am  sure  that  in  our  own  agency  probably  not  one-third 
of  those  communications  proposed  reaches  the  field  be- 
cause the  division  of  field  operations  exercises  judgment 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  field  to  handle  these  things,  and 
they  say  to  the  central  staff  man,  “I  know  it  is  impor- 
tant, but  eight  things  have  gone  out  today,  and  there  isn’t 
any  possibility  of  the  ninth  being  taken  care  of.” 

I have  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very  proc- 
ess which  is  important  to  us  in  the  field  can  be  frustrat- 
ing to  the  people  at  the  center.  They  think  up  programs; 
they  want  to  find  out  how  they  are  going;  they  want  to 
make  sure  they  are  going  well;  and  to  find  a division  of 
field  operations  cutting  them  off  from  the  freedom  of 
access  to  the  field  makes  them  terribly  frustrated.  My 
suggestion  to  minimize  that  unhappy  situation  is  to  en- 
courage great  freedom  of  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  functional  specialists  in  Washington  and  in  the  field, 
quite  outside  of  lines  of  command  and  lines  of  supervi- 
sion; in  that  way  the  division  of  field  operations  can  chan- 
nel the  command  lines  and  still  permit  labor  specialists 
in  the  field  to  exchange  ideas  with  your  labor  specialists 
at  the  center. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  war  crisis  made  this  worse 
or  not,  but  one  of  the  per  nnial  problems  of  central-field 
relations  was  brought  out  to  me  just  a week  or  two  ago 
when  I happened  to  be  in  Chicago  and  chatted  with  our 
Chicago  regional  man.  He  said  that  he  had  kept  count 
for  two  weeks  and  that  in  that  time  32  men  from  our 
Washington  office  had  been  through  his  region.  Chicago, 
of  course,  gets  the  brunt  of  it:  the  train  from  the  East 
comes  in  there  in  the  morning  and  as  a rule  the  train  to 

I the  West  does  not  leave  until  that  afternoon,  so,  of  course, 
the  traveler  runs  up  to  the  regional  office  while  there. 

I note  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  my  Washington  friends 
to  come  to  New  York  toward  the  end  of  the  week;  our  of- 
fice, fortunately,  is  not  too  far  away  from  Altman’s, 
Gimbel’s,  Saks’,  McCreery’s,  and  Macy’s.  We  welcome 
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our  friends,  but  I offer  as  a question  mark  in  central- 
field  relations  the  ex&ent  and  nature  of  this  sort  of  travel. 

I end  with  the  note  that  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
war  with  respect  to  central-field  relations  is  an  accen- 
tuation of  what  we  might  have  known  before,  that  these 
relations  will  be  managed  well  when  there  is  mutual  self- 
restraint  and  when  there  is  a vivid  sense  of  interrelation- 
ships pervading  the  organization. 


Questions 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  the  tendency  generally  is 

to  go  too  far  or  not  far  enough  in  writing  out  instructions 
from  the  central  office  to  the  region? 

Mr.  Ascher;  I believe  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  too 
much  of  an  attempt  to  spell  things  out  precisely;  it  is 
fruitless  and  just  frustrates  people  in  the  field  when  they 
know  that  in  their  community  they  can’t  in  fact  apply 
this  rather  detailed  specification;  and  the  net  result  is, 
they  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  it.  They  know  they  have 
got  to  solve  the  problem  somehow  in  their  own  terms. 

The  overspecification  has  wasted  your  time  here  in  Wash- 
ington because  it  can’t  be  effective. 

Question;  I know  of  an  agency  that  does  not  issue  a 

policy  instruction  or  procedure  to  the  field  without  hav- 
ing a mixed  Washington-field  panel  work  it  out  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  field,  and  get  opinions  on  it  before  it  is  is- 
sued finally. 

Mr.  Ascher:  That  is  an  excellent  idea.  If  that  was  not 
done  enough  during  the  war,  it  was  probably  the  result 
of  pressure  of  time.  I was  happy  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  a rather  important  document  had  to  be 
drafted  on  proposed  changes  in  our  policy  to  accomodate 
to  certain  decontrols,  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
ask  three  of  us  to  fly  in  from  regional  centers  to  take 
part  in  the  shaping  of  it. 

Question;  With  agencies  that  have  fairly  large  con- 
centrations of  field  staff,  a problem  that  always  arises 
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is  whether  the  central  office  should  prescribe  standard 
organization  for  all  regions.  What  is  you  opinion? 

Mr.  Ascher:  I would  warn  against  that,  I recall  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  who  set  up  a scheme  of  organ- 
ization at  the  center  and  insisted  that  the  regional  di- 
rectors of  his  twelve  offices  follow  that  pattern.  He  told 
me  after  a year  or  two  he  was  sorry  he  had  done  it;  all 
he  needed  was  to  make  sure  that  each  regional  director 
had  three  specified  assistants  corresponding  to  his  own 
three  assistants,  but  below  that  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  them  to  shape  their  own  needs,  I 
noted  recently  that  the  pattern  of  field  organization  in 
our  regional  office  in  Chicago  was  entirely  different 
from  mine  in  New  York. 

I am  against  organization  charts.  A chart  is  either  a 
picture  of  something  that  is  supposed  to  happen  or  some- 
thing that  once  happened.  It  is  an  expression  of  a hope 
that  we  will  find  a certain  constellation  of  people,  or  else 
it  is  a record  of  the  group  of  people  we  once  found.  You 
never  will  find  the  same  combination  of  traits  and  skill 
twice  or  continuing  over  a stretch  of  time.  I am  con- 
scious of  that  every  time  that  we  regional  directors  are 
brought  into  Washington  and  I watch  the  Administrator 
explain  what  he  wants  to  have  done.  I know  the  men  well 
enough  to  know  that  in  the  nature  of  things  what  the  Ad- 
ministrator wishes  will  be  carried  out  differ ently  in  each 
of  the  eight  regions.  He  may  get  his  objectives  equally 
well  achieved  in  all  eight  places,  because  they  are  good 
people;  but  I don’t  think  he  is  going  to  help  any  by  trying 
to  tell  all  eight  of  them,  “This  is  the  way  to  do  it,**  be- 
cause it  just  won’t  happen  that  way.  They  are  different 
human  beings. 

Question;  How  would  you  describe  the  function  of  your 
own  position  as  head  of  a regional  office  in  relation  to 
the  technical  specialists  in  Washington? 

Mr,.  Ascher:  There  is  always  a great  deal  of  discus- 

sion of  that  question.  For  instance,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  three  rather  different  programs  op- 
erating in  the  field,  and  the  debate  there  has  always  been 
whether  the  regional  director  is  to  have  authority  over 
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the  three  types  of  field  men  who  administer  these  pro- 
grams.  X have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  New  York  City 
Health  Departments  which  has  15  district  health  centers. 
Shall  the  director  of  each  health  center  tell  the  tuber cu- 
losis  specialists  in  that  center  what  to  do,  or  shall  the 
head  of  the  central  tuberculosis  bureau  tell  them?  The 
director  of  the  center  must  have  enough  administrative 
authority  so  that  when  a family  comes  into  the  health 
center  for  treatment,  he  can  schedule  the  activities  so 
that  when  the  mother  is  being  checked  for  one  thing,  the 
child  can  be  checked  for  tuberculosis,  and  so  on.  If  the 
Social  Security  Administration’s  solution  works  for  them, 
it  can  only  be  because  the  three  elements  of  their  pro- 
gram work  together.  I think  it  perfectly  possible  to  have 
no  friction  and  yet  give  the  regional  operating  head  enough 
administrative  responsibility  to  make  the  team  work  to- 
gether. May  I refer  you  to  a chapter  in  a book  published 
some  years  ago  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  known. 

It  is  in  a study  by  Arthur  MacMahon  on  The  Admin- 
istration of  Federal  Work  Relief.  It  is  Chap- 
ter 11,  and  it  is  called  “The  Rival  Claims  of  Hierarchy 
and  Specialty.”  MacMahon  advances  the  thesis  that  ev- 
ery person  in  public  administration  is  always  subject  to 
dual  supervision,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  that  cre- 
ates artificialities  which  result  in  difficulties. 

Question;  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  effec- 
tive achievement  of  maximum  decentralization  and  fairly 
standard  organization  in  the  field?  If  we  achieve  the  ul- 
timate in  decentralization,  wouldn’t  it  perhaps  follow 
that  a fairly  substantial  measure  of  uniformity  would  be 
desirable? 

Mr.  Ascher;  I think  you  confuse  the  end  objective.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  Employment  Service  is  to  conduct  in- 
terviews, then  you  might  prescribe  very  precisely  how 
to  have  interviews;  but  the  purpose  of  the  Employment 
Service  is  to  put  people  in  jobs.  To  make  sure  that  peo- 
ple are  put  in  jobs,  or  whatever  the  end  objective  of  the 
program  is,  the  central  office  must  have  other  ways  of 
communicating  or  effecting  control  besides  precise  pre- 
scription. 
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Question:  You  were  speaking  of  dual  supervision  a 

minute  ago.  If  you  bring  the  field  operations  division 
into  the  picture,  isn’t  that  triple  supervision,  in  a way? 

Mr.  Ascher:  It  isn’t  if  the  division  of  field  operations 
gets  itself  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  it  is  serving  the 
field,  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  division  of 
field  operations  supervises  the  field.  It  is  the  channel, 
it  is  the  vehicle  for  orderly  communication,  and  in  re- 
verse it  serves  the  field  in  Washington.  The  field  man 
may  not  know  which  one  g£  five  people  to  ask  a certain 
question  and  he  lets  the  division  of  field  operations  find 
the  answer --there  may  be  two  or  three  people  involved-- 
let  them  work  it  out. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  issue  an  or  ganization  chart 
that  showed  central-field  relationships,  because  it  is  a 
three-dimensional  relationship.  You  will  never  be  able 
to  show  it  on  a piece  of  paper.  If  you  start  reaching  out 
into  the  field  you  have  a third  dimension,  and  you  can’t 
show  that  on  a flat  piece  of  paper. 
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Estes  Kefauver 
Member  of  Congress 

I am  going  to  approach  this  subject  partly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  relationships  between  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  during  the  war,  but  even  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  some  of  the  things  which  should  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  closer  cooperation  in  the  years 
to  come. 


The  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946 

From  that  viewpoint,  I think  it  is  important  to  consider 
very  briefly  just  what  Congress  did  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  The  general  public  seems  to  have  the 
impression  that  Congress  has  completely  reorganized 
itself,  that  now  we  have  a modern,  twentieth- century, 
streamlined  Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  that  that  im- 
pression prevails,  because  there  was  a great  movement 
and  a great  pressure  from  the  public  and  the  press  to 
do  something  about  our  antiquated  system.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  while  Congress  did  make  some  very  splendid 
improvements,  I would  say  that  the  job  actually  is  only 
about  15  percent  done. 

The  first  thing  that  we  did  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  to  greatly  reduce,  merge,  and  consolidate  the  com- 
mittees. In  the  House  I think  we  had  48.  We  cut  them 
down  to  18.  The  Senate  committees  are  cut  down  from 
33  to  15.  The  question  of  whether  they  will  remain  that 
way  or  whether  we  will  again  start  the  procession  of  add- 
ing new  committees  will  depend  on  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress each  year  as  they  adopt  their  new  rules. 

It  is  also  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that  we  de- 
cided to  have  staffs  for  our  various  committees.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  however,  the  method  of  selecting  the  staff  mem- 
bers on  a nonpartisan,  merit  basis  was  stricken  from 
the  bill,  so  that  they  are  still  under  the  old  patronage 
system  and  a great  deal  of  the  possible  effectiveness  of 
the  change  has  been  lost.  Also,  the  strengthening  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
making  it  an  independent  agency  and  enlarging  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  was  a fine  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Legislative  Counsel  were  given 
an  additional  amount  and  their  activities  were  enlarged. 
Then,  of  course,  most  all  of  us  Members  of  Congress 
really  felt  that  the  idea  of  increasing  our  pay  and  ena- 
bling us  to  join  the  retirement  plan  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  insofar  as  the  matter  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Executive,  nothing 
has  been  done.  On  the  House  side,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  see  that  the  majority  and  the  minority  parties  formu- 
late their  own  programs.  The  Senate  did  make  a sepa- 
rate provision  for  a steering  committee,  which  I think 
will  very  well  answer  the  needs  of  the  majority  on  the 
Senate  side. 

During  the  war,  in  an  attempt  to  have  smooth  working 
relations  between  the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
we  adopted  many  makeshift  provisions.  I think  the  ne- 
cessity for  cooperation  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  appointment  of  Members  of  Congress  as  Cabinet 
members.  You  in  the  Agriculture  Department  had  liai- 
son with  Congress  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  not 
only  through  your  committee  appearances  and  through 

I contact  with  Members  of  Congress,  but  through  your  very 
excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  who  was 
a Member  of  the  House  at  the  time  of  his  appointment; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
in  which  Members  of  Congress  were  given  the  key  posi- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  provision  in  the  reorganization  bill 
to  set  up  a legislative -executive  liaison  or  policy  com- 
mittee was  stricken  out  as  a condition  of  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  the  House,  so  in  that  field  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  wasn't.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  are  now  entering  a very  interesting  and,  I am 
afraid  it  may  be,  a difficult  period,  with  a Republican 
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Congress  and  a Democratic  Executive.  Both  sides  have 
said  that  they  want  to  cooperate.  The  President  has  said 
he  would  meet  good  will  with  good  will,  and,  of  course, 
the  Republican  House  and  Senate  leaders  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  cooperate;  but  beyond  those  prefacial  ap- 
proaches, so  far  as  I know  nothing  has  been  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Republicans  have  gone  on  and  are  go- 
ing on  formulating  their  program  without  consultation 
or  meeting  with  any  Democratic  leaders  or  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  President  has  made  his  offer  of  coopera- 
tion but  hasn’t,  so  far  as  I know,  followed  it  up  with  any 
active  effort  to  meet  with  and  contact  the  Republican 
leaders. 


The  Need  for  Closer  Collaboration 

So  what  I am  going  to  say  about  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  next  Congress  is  not  very  cheering.  I am  afraid 
the  expression  of  good  will  and  the  honeymoon  will  last 
two  or  three  weeks  and  then  it  will  be  a battle  royal,  and 
just  what  will  take  place  no  one  knows.  I feel  certain, 
however,  that  insofar  as  any  progressive,  forward-look- 
ing legislation  in  the  field  of  education,  health,  and  so 
forth  is  concerned  not  very  much  is  going  to  be  done  in 
the  next  two  years. 

The  need  for  closer  collaboration  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  has  frequently  been  felt  and  voiced. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  was  half  empty,  prosperous, 
and  well  protected  by  broad  oceans,  the  old  idea  of  bal- 
ance of  power  maintained  by  dividing  government  into 
watertight  compartments  was  tolerable.  Now  that  our 
nation  is  crowded,  harrassed  by  weighty  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  deeply  involved  in  world  affairs, 
better  teamwork  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
segments  of  government  is  essential  to  our  welfare  and 
national  security. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  to  cure  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  gap  in  the  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment. Some  would  scrap  the  check-and-balance  system 
entirely  and  substitute  the  British  parliamentary  system. 
Others  would  make  constitutional  changes  to  create  a 
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hybrid  of  the  two.  In  line  with  that  idea  is  the  recent 
suggestion  of  Senator  Fulbright,  that  when  the  people 
completely  repudiate  the  Congress  that  is  in  office,  that 
automatically  means  they  have  repudiated  the  President 
and  should  therefore  have  a new  President  of  the  same 
faith  as  the  new  Congress.  The  Constitution  does  make 
it  easy  for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
cherish  their  formal  separation,  if  they  are  so  disposed. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  founding  fathers  never  in- 
tended the  Republic  should  be  without  effective  govern- 
ment. President  Franklin  Roosevelt  summarized  the 
situation  when  he  said:  “The  letter  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  declared  a separation  but  the  impulse  of  common 
purpose  declares  a union.” 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  prevents  practical  proce- 
dures being  devised  to  enable  the  two  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  work  together  in  the  formulation  of  leg- 
islation, instead  of  acting  too  often  like  antagonists  in  a 
struggle  for  power.  Several  such  methods  have  been 
proposed.  They  range  from  a joint  advisory  group  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  and  Congressional  leaders  meeting 
weekly  to  mixed  commissions  like  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  on  which  sat  representa- 
tives of  both  Congress  and  the  Administration.  The  Chief 
advocate  of  legislative  policy  committees  is  Thomas  K. 
Finletter,  His  proposal  is  a very  worth-while  one  and 
is  most  gravely  needed.  In  his  book  entitled  Can  Rep- 
resentative Government  do  the  Job?  Mr , F in- 
letter points  out  that  throughout  the  history  of  our  nation, 
except  during  times  of  crises  or  immediately  following 
the  repudiation  of  an  administration,  we  have  never  for 
any  length  of  time  had  a cordial,  reasoning  relationship 
between  the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


Lack  of  Information,  and  its  Consequences 

Most  of  the  disputes  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  arise  from  a lack  o/  facts  on  particular 
issues.  An  administrative  chief  may  get  an  excellent 
idea  or  discover  that  a simple  bill  will  solve  a difficult 
problem.  But  sometimes  he  decides  it  is  useless  to  try 
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to  get  it  through  Congress  because  he  fears  “those  so- 
and-so  "s  on  the  Hill  never  will  study  the  facts.” 

More  often  a legislator  gets  fragmentary  information 
from  a constituent,  reads  a few  paragraphs  in  a news- 
paper, or  hears  a part  of  a broadcast,  then  forthwith  and 
with  all  the  comfortable  immunity  from  libel  that  his  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  or  House  enjoy,  belabors  some  hap- 
less official  or  fires  oral  broadsides  at  an  entire  depart- 
ment. Occasionally  this  blind  shooting  hits  a vulnerable 
target.  At  other  times,  Congress  has  been  made  to  look 
petty  and  ridiculous  and  deserving  the  scorn  of  its  bit- 
terest critics.  In  clear  disregard  of  constitutional  rights 
that  any  village  lawyer  would  have  recognized,  the  Con- 
gress some  time  ago  cut  off  the  salaries  of  three  offi- 
cials: Morris  Lovett,  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 

Goodwin  Watson  and  ’William  E,  Dodd,  Jr„,  of  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  because  they  were  suspected 
of  holding  views  classed  as  “un-American.”  The  Court 
of  Claims  promptly  rebuked  the  legislative  branch  when 
the  officials,  who  had  had  no  trial  and  no  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves,  took  their  case  to  the  bar  for  redress 
and  were  sustained.  Their  salaries  have  since  been  paid. 

Members  constantly  are  tempted  to  fire  with  buckshot 
because  no  better  ammunition  is  available.  The  endless 
succession  of  requests  for  investigations  of  this  and  that 
betrays  the  fundamental  lack  of  information  that  plagues 
cur  Senators  and  Congressmen.  In  the  78th  Congress 
there  were  217  resolutions  seeking  various  kinds  of  in- 
quiries filed  in  the  two  Houses.  There  were  37  requests 
for  special  investigating  committees  making  inquiries. 

Much  information  now  available  to  Congress  is  not  in 
a form  that  can  be  used  easily.  We  are  supposed  to  keep 
up  with  what  the  executive  agencies  are  doing  by  reading 
their  annual  reports.  They  are  voluminous  and  those.who 
compile  them  tell  Congress  and  the  people,  to  a consid- 
erable extent,  what  they  want  us  to  know.  But  with  the 
pressure  of  work  already  imposing  a physical  strain  on 
many  legislators,  very  few  have  time  to  read  these  re- 
ports, Furthermore,  they  do  not  keep  us  currently  in- 
formed. Annual  departmental  reports  are  post  mortems 
and  therefore  of  little  more  than  historical  interest.  Few 
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would  argue  that  these  volumes  suffice  to  do  a real  in- 
formation job,  although  they  are  useful  as  reference  ma- 
terial. 

Then  there  are  printed  committee  hearings.  It  is  hu- 
manly impossible  for  any  member  to  read  all  of  these. 
They  are  more  extensive  than  the  departmental  annual 
reports.  Hearings  on  appropriation  bills  have  run  to 
more  than  2,000  pages.  Thousand-page  volumes  are  not 
uncommon.  They  contain  many  tables  and  page  after 
page  of  fine  print.  At  the  other  extreme,  hearings  on  a 
bill  that  is  not  favorably  reported  may  never  be  printed. 

Even  under  the  new  committee  organization  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  the  Senate,  a member  will  have 
difficulty  attending  all  the  meetings  of  committees  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  And  often  a member  is  intensely 
interested  in  a measure  that  is  before  some  group  other 
than  his  own.  Even  if  he  used  roller  skates,  he  could  not 
possibly  attend  more  than  three  hearings  in  any  one 
morning.  And  any  morning  may  find  ten  to  twelve  com- 
mittees in  session  in  each  body. 

A daily  digest  of  committee  action  and  hearings  pre- 
pared hy  expert  staff  members  and  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  members.  There  is  a provision  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  whereby  a digest  of  proceedings  of  the  House 
on  the  day  before  is  put  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord but  there  is  no  provision  for  a digest  of  committee 
action.  But  committees  usually  are  considering  a spe- 
cific bill.  Congress  needs  data  on  the  departments,  on 
the  administration  of  the  laws  to  determine  whether  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  being  followed,  and,  to  an  ev- 
er-increasing degree,  Congress  needs  to  be  kept  abreast 
of  developments  in  foreign  affairs.  It  sums  up  to  a cru- 
cial need  of  supplementing  committee  procedure,  some 
way  of  giving  Members  a better  picture  of  the  big  over- 
all issue  confronting  the  nation.  This  would  tend  to  make 
Congress  more  nationally  and  internationally  minded. 

The  present  committee  system  also  works  a great 
hardship  on  administrators.  Several  groups  frequently 
are  inquiring  into  the  same  matter  and  each  calls  the 
head  of  a department  before  it.  This  official  gives  sub- 
stantially the  same  testimony  over  and  ov-er  again.  When 
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the  busy  William  Jeffers  was  working  16  hours  a day  try- 
ing to  solve  the  rubber  shortage,  he  was  called  before 
five  committees  during  a single  week.  Paul  McNutt  and 
Donald  Nelson,  then  heading  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  the  War  Production  Board,  respectively,  dupli- 
cated their  statements  before  several  House  groups  in 
one  week.  Donald  Nelson  once  said  that  in  one  month  he 
thought  that  he  had  appeared  before  every  House  com- 
mittee. I remember  that  when  we  had  the  matter  of  con- 
tract termination  legislation  in  the  House  we  had  it  be- 
fore six  committees.  Several  committees  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  problem  of  disposing  of  surplus  property  and 
war  plants,  and  now  the  question  of  atomic  energy  is  an- 
other matter  that  transcends  the  jurisdiction  of  any  single 
committee. 

Even  under  the  new  simplified  committee  set-up,  the 
need  remains  for  something  more  than  a tiny  percentage 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate  and  House  getting 
a proper  briefing  on  important  issues.  This  need  was 
felt  acutely  by  the  Army  during  the  war.  So  a make- 
shift plan  of  addressing  the  Congress  was  devised.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Stimson,  the  then  Under -Sec- 
retary, Robert  Patterson,  and  General  George  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  held  informal  meetings  with  Congressional 
groups.  Some  of  these  sessions  lasted  three  hours. 

When  he  succeeded  General  Marshall  in  the  top  Army 
job,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  found  Congress  highly 
critical  of  demobilization  and  he  resorted  to  the  same 
strategy.  A Baltimore  Sun  editorial  printed  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1946,  dramatized  the  situation  in  some  pointed, 
satiric  observations.  It  said: 

On  Tuesday,  General  Eisenhower  appeared  be- 
fore a large  audience  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  made  a speech.  It  was  a good  speech  and  on 
a gravely  important  and  urgent  subject.  In  a word, 
the  General,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  was  telling  Amer- 
icans that  if  they  want  to  keep  conquered  nations 
down,  as  all  Americans  do,  they  will  have  to  have 
an  army  to  do  it  with. 

What  audience  did  the  General  choose  to  hear 
this  speech?  Oh,  a Washington  audience,  mostly 
men  in  the  middle  or  later  years,  bright  men  by 
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their  looks,  fairly  well  off , intelligently  inter  ested 
in  the  subject  matter.  Any  other  thing  to  remark 
about  the  audience?  Well,  they  did  happen  to  be 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But,  if  this  was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
listening  to  a discussion  of  high  state  policy  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  a question  of  supreme  national 
import,  why  did  it  all  take  place  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  ? Why  was  the  meeting  procedurally  and 
technically  informal?  Why  were  there  no  ques - 
tions  from  the  floor  ? Why  was  this  historic  gath- 
ering of  the  military  and  the  civilian  legislative 
author  ity  so  car  efully  disguised  as  just  such  apub- 
lic  lecture  as  might  have  taken  place  at  the  grange 
hall  in  any  rural  village  of  the  Republic?  . . . 

But  by  and  large,  the  fact  that  General  Eisen- 
hower, like  Messrs.  Stimson  and  Pattersonbefore 
him,  had  to  take  this  extraordinary  and  informal 
way  of  laying  his  case  before  the  National  Legis- 
lature argues  a certain  defect  in  our  constitutional 
practice  . . . 


A Proposal  for  a Report  and  Question  Period 

The  Sun’s  satire  is  deserved.  The  executive  branch 
of  the  government  was  running  the  show.  Members  of 
Congress  were  there  to  listen.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  questions  or  to  direct  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion. It  was  after  one  of  these  lectures  that  I decided 
to  file  a House  Resolution  for  a report  and  question  pe- 
riod. Senator  William  J.  Fulbright  proposed  a similar 
measure  in  the  Senate.  I am  going  to  talk  in  some  de- 
tail about  this  resolution,  because  I think  it  would  do  more 
than  anything  I know  of  to  create  better  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

The  objective  of  this  proposal  is  to  provide  an  orderly 
and  useful  method  of  permitting  Cabinet  members  and 
heads  of  agencies  to  meet  Congress  face  to  face  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  talk  things  over.  This 
report  and  question  period,  as  our  proposal  is  called, 
involves  merely  a change  in  the  rules  governing  floor 
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procedure  in  the  Senate  and  House.  No  constitutional 
amendment  is  involved.  The  Constitution  says  (Article 
I,  section  5,  paragraph  2);  “Each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  . .** 

The  House  Resolution  provided  that  no  more  than  two 
hours  shall  be  set  aside  at  least  every  two  weeks  but  not 
more  than  once  a week  to  question  administrative  offi- 
cials from  the  floor,  This  time  can  be  found  without  up- 
setting the  schedules  of  the  two  bodies  by  eliminating 
much  relatively  unimportant  work  Congress  still  imposes 
on  itself. 

During  the  first  hour,  the  official  would  answer  ques- 
tions previously  submitted  in  writing,  approved  by  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  his  agency,  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  last 
hour,  divided  equally  between  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  issuing  the  invitation, 
would  be  given  over  to  oral  questions  from  the  Members . 

These  questions  would  have  to  be  germane  to  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  and  the  Speaker  would  disallow,  and 
the  official  would  not  have  to  reply  to,  an  improper  ques- 
tion. These  are  safeguards  against  heckling.  Also,  in 
time  of  war,  some  impromptu  questions  would  have  to 
be  ruled  out  for  reasons  of  national  security.  Under 
present  organization,  the  Rules  Committee  would  fix  the 
length  of  time  for  each  period,  which  in  any  case  would 
not  exceed  two  hours.  It  also  would  fix  the  priority  of 
appearances  in  the  event  that  more  than  one  invitation 
was  pending  at  any  one  time. 

The  plan  is  as  simple  as  that.  No  complicated  par- 
liamentary changes  are  necessary  to  put  this  construc- 
tive step  into  operation--only  a simple  amendment  to 
the  House  rules.  And  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Senate. 

The  idea  of  a question  and  report  period  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  long  enough  to  appraise  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  it.  I wish  to  point  out  some  things  it  is  not 
before  outlining  its  positive  advantages.  It  does  not  in- 
fringe on  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  going 
to  upset  the  balance  of  power  between  the  divisions  of 
our  government.  It  does  not  contemplate  substituting 
now  or  in  the  future  the  British  or  any  parliamentary 
system  of  government  for  our  own.  It  seeks  neither  to 
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aggrandize  nor  impair  the  executive  power.  Congress 
would  not  be  given  any  undue  or  unconstitutional  author- 
ity over  Cabinet  members  and  agency  chiefs.  These  are 
selected  by  the  President  and  their  service  can  be  dis- 
continued by  him.  The  legal  relations  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  are  in  no  wise  altered.  And  the  ques- 
tion and  report  period  is  not  conceived  with  any  idea  of 
partisan  advantage  to  either  the  majority  or  the  minor- 
ity. But  we  do  believe  its  operation  will  help  shorten 
what  often  grows  to  be  a long,  long  mile  between  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  White  House. 

The  plan  seeks  only  to  confer  upon  the  executive  offi- 
cers a privilege  and  a duty  to  explain  the  operation  of 
their  respective  departments  and  bureaus,  present  their 
problems,  and  furnish  information  that  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  legislate  more  intelligently  and  investigate  with 
more  light  and  less  heat. 

From  the  legislator’s  viewpoint,  there  would  be  a great 
gain  in  knowledge  and  background  acquired  in  a manner 
far  more  economical  of  time  and  energy  than  any  present 
method  available  to  the  members , such  as  plodding  through 
a thousand-page  committee  hearing.  A committee  could 
lighten  its  work  if  it  had  this  means  of  informing  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  organization  and  problems  of  the 
department  it  is  supervising.  It  would  provide  a way  of 
keeping  currently  advised  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  are  administering  the  laws  we  pass. 

It  would  give  these  officials  a chance  to  discuss  their 
personnel,  how  they  deal  with  the  public  (which,  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  means  constituents),  and  to  tell  us  what  diffi- 
culties they  encounter.  The  closest  approach  now  to  any 
member  getting  this  information  is  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  and  from  five  to  seven  persons  sitting 
behind  closed  doors  on  an  appropriations  subcommittee 
and  going  over  a departmental  budget  bill.  And  they  only 
hear  the  hopes  and  woes  of  a single  department  or  group 
of  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  operation  of 
a report  and  question  period  would  be  to  establish  the 
importance  of  Congress  in  the  public  mind.  At  present, 
administrators  hold  news  conferences.  Radio  and  press 
reporters  are  assigned  regularly  to  the  more  important 
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departments.  These  news  conferences  are  given  more 
prominence  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio  than 
action  taken  by  Congress  on  important  measures.  If  the 
plans  and  proposals  for  the  administration  of  laws  are 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  pursu- 
ant to  questions  from  members,  the  important  news 
would  arise  from  what  was  said  on  these  occasions  rather 
than  from  what  was  said  at  some  news  conference  “down- 
town. 

Present  methods  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  “oldsters” 
in  Congress --those  with  20  or  30  years  of  service.  But 
we  must  consider  the  needs  of  the  average  member.  In 
the  House,  the  average  tenure  is  a fraction  over  two  terms. 
Thus,  over  the  course  of  the  years,  the  votes  cast  by  the 
House  are  by  men  who  have  been  in  office  slightly  over 
two  terms.  The  question  and  report  period,  handled  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  proposed,  would  be  vastly  useful 
in  keeping  all  Members  of  Congress  posted  as  to  the  pol- 
icies of  the  executive  divisions  and  the  workings  of  the 
various  bureaus.  All  these  units  were  established  by 
Congress  and  spend  billions  of  dollars  which  we  author- 
ize. It  is  our  duty  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Advantages  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
are  hardly  less  impressive.  In  making  appointments , the 
President  would  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  his  aides  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  His  administration  would  be  judged  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  impressions  of  these  admin- 
istrators. It  would  be  a compelling  incentive  to  secure 
outstanding  men  for  the  key  executive  positions.  The  ad- 
ministrators v/ould  gain  in  insight  into  the  views  of  the 
people  as  expressed  through  the  questions  of  their  elected 
representatives.  And  these  department  heads  and  bureau 
chiefs  would  consider  more  deliberately  their  decisions 
and  executive  orders  if  they  knew  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  render  an  official  accounting.  There  could  be  no 
ghost  writing.  These  men  would  have  to  know  their  de- 
partments and  be  able  to  give  the  facts.  The  proposed 
system  would  be  comparable  to  banking  examinations. 

The  banks  keep  their  books  in  order  all  the  time  because 
they  never  know  when  the  examiner  will  be  around.  Con- 
gress might  not  call  a given  agency  chief  before  it  for 
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several  years  but  he  never  could  be  certain  of  that  and 
would  conduct  his  administration  so  as  to  be  prepared 
when  his  time  came. 

Rumors  or  unjust  criticism  often  spread  about  exec- 
utive officers  or  their  practices.  If  it  comes  from  a 
Member  of  Congress,  the  executive  involved  generally 
has  no  opportunity  to  answer  except  through  the  radio 
and  press.  This  further  irritates  the  Congressman  who 
made  the  original  charge.  The  question  and  report  pe- 
riod would  give  the  executive  an  opportunity  to  explain 
his  side  of  a controversy  where  it  would  do  him  the  most 
good  and  where  he  still  would  be  given  adequate  news 
coverage. 

In  the  complex  society  we  have  today  it  is  necessary 
to  concentrate  much  power  in  the  executive  and  allow 
wide  discretion  in  the  execution  of  general  laws.  This 
condition  will  continue  and  probably  increase  regardless 
of  the  party  in  power.  Appearances  before  Congress 
would  require  Cabinet  members  and  administrative  chiefs 
to  formulate  clear  definitions  of  executive  policies. 
Sometimes  these  officials  do  not  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent’s policy  is  on  certain  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  no  reflection  on  the  present  executive  es- 
tablishment. The  same  condition  always  has  existed. 
Before  an  administrator  appeared  at  a question  period, 
he  naturally  would  call  upon  the  Chief  Executive  to  de- 
fine clearly  his  policy  in  regard  to  matters  on  which  the 
official  was  to  be  questioned.  And  at  a lower  level,  the 
administrator  himself  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  many  questions  he  now  may  dodge.  Faced  with  an  in- 
vitation to  make  a personal  report  to  Congress,  he  would 
be  taking  a great  risk  if  he  did  not  settle  those  undeter- 
mined factors  affecting  his  department  before  submit- 
ting to  interrogation.  Would  it  not  have  been  a great 
help  if  Secretary  Byrnes  had  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  entire  Senate  or  House,  or  both,  his  think- 
ing and  plans  on  our  foreign  policy?  And  the  same  holds 
true  for  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  after  he  had  formulated  his 
program  to  deal  with  the  housing  crisis.  Much  fog  could 
have  been  dispelled  if  the  proper  Treasury  and  State  De- 
partment officials  could  have  appeared  at  a report  period 
to  answer  questions  regarding  the  postwar  loan  to  Britain. 
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The  Proposal  is  Not  New 

This  proposal  may  sound  very  precedent-shattering, 
unorthodox,  or  even  radical.  Actually  it  is  as  old  as  Con- 
gress itself.  Many  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion were  also  members  of  the  First  Congress.  When 
the  law  organizing  the  Treasury  Department  was  passed 
in  1789,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  “make  reports  and  give  information  to  ei- 
ther branch  of  the  legislature,  in  person  or  in  writing, 
as  he  may  be  required,  respecting  all  matters  which  may 
be  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  which  shall  appertain  to  his  office.”  Objection 
was  made  in  debate  that  this  might  lead  to  having  all  the 
Cabinet  secretaries  on  the  floor.  Nevertheless,  it  passed. 
The  record  also  shows  that  on  July  22,  1789,  “The  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  attended,  agreeably  to  order, 
and  made  the  necessary  explanations.”  The  next  month, 
the  Annals  of  Congress  show  that  “The  President  of  the 
United  States  came  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  attended 
by  General  Knox  (Secretary  of  War),  and  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  statement  of  facts  with  the  questions 
hereto  annexed,  for  their  advice  and  consent.” 

Historians  say  that  Washington  did  not  like  the  treat- 
ment he  got  before  the  Senate.  The  record  shows  that 
in  the  First  Congress,  Washington  appeared  before  the 
Senate  to  discuss  a treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians.  He 
was  kept  waiting  two  days,  and  he  said  he  would  never 
come  back.  However,  the  appearance  of  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  the  message  sent  up  in  1790  advising  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  “attend  them”  to  discuss 
this  treaty  shows  that  the  Father  of  our  Country  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Constitutional  Convention  used  and  thought 
well  of  the  personal  report  system  in  his  administration. 
There  are  about  14  references  to  a member  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  appearing  before  the  Senate  during  the  First 
Congress.  And  the  C o n g r e s s i o n a 1 Globe  cites  eight 
similar  instances  in  the  House.  Unfortunately,  the  rec- 
ords are  not  clear  as  to  what  took  place,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  probably  the  Cabinet  members  acted  largely  as 
couriers.  So  this  is  not  an  un-American  proposal,  but  a 
very  healthy  one  which  I think  would  be  of  much  value  to 
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both  the  departments  of  the  government  and  to  the  leg- 
islative  branch. 

President  Jefferson  discontinued  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing Congress  in  person.  When  Woodrow  Wilson 
revived  it  more  than  a century  later , there  v/as  consid- 
erable criticism  on  the  ground  that  such  appearances 
were  not  in  keeping  with  our  tradition.  The  record  is 
against  the  critics.  It  was  a policy  open  to  the  President 
under  the  Constitution.  In  the  same  manner,  the  pro- 
posal we  are  making  is  open  to  us  because  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  men  who  wrote  our  basic  law. 

A bill  to  permit  heads  of  executive  departments  to  oc- 
cupy seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  reported  unan- 
imously in  1864  by  a select  committee  headed  by  a Rep- 
resentative George  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  The  war  emer- 
gency caused  it  to  be  shunted  aside,  but  Pendleton  re- 
vived it  in  1881,  when  he  was  a Senator.  He  headed  an- 
other committee  which  included  Senator  James  G„  Blaine, 
twice  Secretary  of  State  and  later  a Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate,  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  who  served  35 
years  in  that  body,  and  other  distinguished  members. 
Again,  there  was  a unanimous  report  for  adoption.  The 
movement  failed,  apparently  because  it  made  attendance 
of  the  administrators  compulsory  and  some  felt  this 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  Congress.  Others  said 
Congress  would  be  exalted  over  the  executive,  and  vice 
versa.  Committees  were  apprehensive  that  they  would 
be  supplanted.  The  question  and  report  period  I have 
proposed  avoids  all  of  these  objections. 

The  Pendleton  resolution  failed  in  the  House  because 
a member  made  a dramatic  speech  about  “aping  Eng- 
land.” Feeling  against  Britain  at  that  time  was  running 
high  because  of  her  open  aid  to  the  Confederacy  and  the 
argument  was  effective.  Actually  it  is  an  American  de- 
vice, planned  to  operate  entirely  within  the  present 
American  constitutional  framework.  However,  if  this 
can  be  called  remotely  an  English  idea,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  English  common  law,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
habeas  corpus  also  were  great  British  institutions  which 
we  adopted  and  which  have  meant  much  to  the  American 
people. 

There  is  abundant  contemporary  support  for  the  plan. 
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President  Taft  in  his  annual  message  in  1912  said, 

. . I do  not  think  that  I am  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
presence  of  Members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  each 
House  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation/’ Similar  views  were  expressed  by  President 
Garfield,  President  Wilson,  President  Hoover,  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  Elihu  Root,  John  W.  Davis,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Charles  Ae  Beard,  and  a host  of  others* 

I have  consulted  many  thoughtful  members  of  both  par- 
ties, who  endorse  the  proposal.  It  has  wide  popular  sup- 
port. A Gallup  poll  in  1944  showed  that  seven  out  of  ev- 
ery ten  persons  interviewed  favored  the  proposition  set 
out  in  the  House  Resolution  filed  by  me.  Only  seven  out 
of  every  hundred  were  against  it.  More  than  300  news- 
papers and  publications,  Democratic,  Republican,  and 
independent,  including  such  esteemed  journals  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  W a s h i n g t o n Star,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Obs  erver  have  urged  its  adoption  in  some  form. 

At  one  time  President  Roosevelt  polled  his  Cabinet 
members,  and  all  but  one  were  unqualifiedly  for  it,  and 
that  one  felt  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  certain  changes 
were  made.  But,  of  course,  we  have  been  stymied  about 
getting  action  on  it  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House, 
where  many  things  are  frequently  stymied.  Also,  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  are  not  usually  very  much  in  favor  of 
any  changes  that  might  take  away  any  of  their  power  or 
prerogatives.  They  are  always  willing  to  let  things  stand 
as  they  are.  But  with  the  situation  we  now  have  of  a 
Democratic  President  and  a Republican  Congress,  I think 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that  some  method  be  found, 
such  as  this,  which  will  enable  the  Democratic  Cabinet 
member  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  plans 
and  proposals,  and  his  side  of  the  controversy,  not  to 
just  a few  Members  on  a subcommittee  but  to  the  whole 
Congress,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  may 
come  to  bear  either  to  put  through  his  proposal  or  to 
change  it  or  kill  it,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  This 
is  not  new  in  our  history. 

We  are  entering  the  most  important  and  challenging 
period  of  our  own  and  of  world  history.  Our  form  of 
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government,  which  has  endured  such  great  crises  as  the 
War  Between  the  States,  may  be  facing  even  more  cru- 
cial tests.  No  item  on  the  present  agenda  of  democracy 
has  a higher  priority  than  that  of  inducing  closer,  stronger, 
steadier  cooperation  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, I believe  that  the  report  and  question  proposal 
is  a healthy  step  in  this  direction. 

Questions 

Question:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution, v/hich  provided  that  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet should  have  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House? 

Representative  Kefauver;  Yes,  Alexander  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  who  was  a great  statesman  and  had  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  felt  that  lack  of  this  was  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  so  in  writing 
the  legislative  section  of  the  Confederate  Constitution  it 
was  upon  his  insistence,  and  by  unanimous  vote,  inciden- 
tally, that  a provision  was  placed  in  it  giving  department 
heads  seats  in  the  legislature.  After  providing,  as  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  no  member  of  the  executive 
department  could  hold  an  office  in  the  Congress,  it  goes 
on  to  say:  “But  Congress  may,  by  law,  grant  to  the  prin- 

cipal officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  a seat 
upon  the  floor  of  either  House,  with  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing any  measures  appertaining  to  his  department.” 
Unfortunately,  under  Jefferson  Davis  the  Congress  never 
had  a chance  to  implement  that  provision,  so  they  never 
had  any  actual  experience  with  it. 

Question:  Would  the  question  and  answer  period  be 
confined  pretty  much  to  a report  on  things  that  had  been 
done,  or  would  it  extend  to  the  point  where  members  of 
the  two  Houses  might  ask  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  their  opinions  about  problems  which  were 
up  for  determination  in  the  way  of  legislation  or  other- 
wise? 

Representative  Kefauver:  I might  answer  your  ques- 

tion in  this  way.  I have  in  mind  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  election  of  a new  Congress  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  for  example,  would  be  invited  to  come  up 
and  tell  about  his  plans  for  his  Department,  about  the 
problems  he  has  been  having  and  what  he  hopes  to  do 
about  them.  I want  Members  of  Congress  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  him  and  get  an  over -all  picture  of  what 
the  Department  is  doing  and  the  program  he  has  in  mind. 

I would  do  the  same  with  the  other  departments.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  I think  it  would  be  most  useful  if 
we  should  have  a joint  session  every  so  often  and  have 
the  Secretary  up  to  keep  us  up  to  date  on  what  the  shoot- 
ing is  about  on  foreign  affairs.  Then  when  there  is  some 
big  legislative  problem  such  as  contract  termination, 
surplus  property,  or  atomic  energy,  I would  get  the  man 
up  there  who  knows  most  about  it  and  let  him  discuss  it 
with  everybody.  I don’t  think  a great  deal  is  gained  by 
having  officials  come  up  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  done  something  wrong. 

Question:  Under  present  practices,  when  a department 
wants  to  send  up  a proposed  piece  of  legislation,  it  is 
cleared  with  the  Budget  Bureau  where,  among  other 
things,  it  is  reviewed  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  line  with  the  Administration’s  program.  Would  this 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  plan  you 
have  proposed? 

Representative  Kefauver:  Before  Cabinet  members 
make  statements  before  Congressional  committees  they 
can  usually  get  clearance  on  what  they  are  going  to  say, 
and  they  are  usually  very  free  and  informative.  They 
could  do  very  much  the  same  thing  before  the  Houses. 

The  advantage  would  be  that  they  could  talk  about  major 
problems  and  programs  before  some  Congressman  gets 
to  talking  about  a manufacturing  plant  or  Army  post  in 
his  particular  district  or  some  pet  grievance  he  has, 
which  detracts  from  the  broad  interest  of  what  the  offi- 
cial is  saying.  I don’t  think  that  the  requirement  of  clear- 
ance of  statements  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
interfere.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I talked  over  this  matter 
with  Harold  Smith  while  he  was  Director  of  the  Budget, 
and  he  didn’t  have  any  objection  to  it  on  that  basis. 

Question:  Would  these  be  joint  sessions? 
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Representative  Kefauver:  No,  sir,  not  the  way  the 

present  resolution  is  written. 

Question:  Did  the  Committee  on  Rules  point  out  any 
specific  objections  to  your  proposal? 

Representative  Kefauver:  The  committee  never  made 

any  specific  objections.  In  the  past  the  objection  has  al- 
ways  been  that  the  bureaucrats  might  exercise  undue  in- 
fluence on  Members  of  Congress  and  that  the  party  out 
of  power  might  use  the  plan  to  heckle  and  embarrass  the 
party  in  power. 

Question:  Would  you  comment  on  the  experience  of 

Mr.  John  Blandf or d during  the  war  in  keeping  Congress 
informed  of  the  operations  of  his  agency? 

Representative  Kefauver:  Mr.  Blandf  or  d and  Repre- 
sentative Lanham,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby 
once  a month  Mr.  Blandf  or  d would  come  up  with  his  as- 
sistants and  sit  down  with  the  Committee,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  any  particular  legislation,  but  just 
to  tell  them  how  the  housing  situation  stood,  what  they 
were  doing,  what  the  problems  were,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  the  benefit  of  criticism  or  suggestions  from 
the  committee.  The  relationship  between  Mr.  Blandf  or  d 
and  the  Committee,  including  members  on  both  sides, 
was  very  cordial  and  the  result  was  that  he  usually  got 
what  he  wanted  insofar  as  that  committee  was  concerned. 
It  is  a very  worth-while  study  for  departments  that  are 
interested  in  keeping  good  relations  with  the  Congres- 
sional committees.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be 
done  more  extensively  than  it  is. 
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You  remember  the  story  of  the  politician  who  was  rid- 
ing on  the  rear  platform  of  a day  coach.  When  the  con- 
ductor told  him  it  was  against  the  rules,  he  retorted, 
“What,  isn’t  a platform  something  to  stand  on?’’  “No, 
sir,”  said  the  conductor,  “a  platform  is  something  to 
get  in  on.” 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  the  title  of  a book  or  a 
lecture.  It  is  just  a way  of  getting  into  the  subject.  Of 
course,  tastes  and  standards  in  such  matters  are  sub- 
ject to  wide  variations.  A minister  once  said  that  a text 
is  something  to  depart  from,  but  if  one  is  at  all  consci- 
entious a text  or  a title  may  be  rather  confining.  Take 
the  title  of  this  evening’s  lecture,  for  example.  At  first 
I worded  it  thus:  “The  Effects  of  the  War  upon  National- 

State  Relations.”  That  title  I rejected.  It  might  easily 
have  led  me  far  away  into  a discussion  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, and  so  on  into  the  philosophical  abstractions  of 
causation  in  general.  After  all,  the  question  “What 
causes  that?”  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanswerable.  I 
am  glad  not  to  have  to  decide  what  effects  the  war  had 
upon  national-state  relations. 

But  am  I any  better  off  with  the  present  title  “National- 
State  Relations  During  the  War”?  What  is  war  and  what 
is  the  duration  thereof?  Thomas  Hobbes  had  something 
to  say  on  that  subject  three  centuries  ago  in  the  Levia- 
than (Chapter  13).  I quote: 

Hereby  it  is  manifest  that,  during  the  time  men 
live  without  a common  power  to  keep  them  all  in 
awe,  they  are  in  that  condition  which  is  called  war, 
and  such  a war  as  is  of  every  man  against  every 
man.  For  “war”  consisteth  not  in  battle  only  or 
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the  act  of  fighting,  but  in  a tract  of  time  wherein 
the  will  to  contend  by  battle  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  therefore  the  notion  of  “time”  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  war,  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  weather.  For  as  the  nature  of  foul  weather  li- 
eth  not  in  a shower  or  two  of  rain  but  in  an  incli- 
nation thereto  of  many  days  together,  so  the  na- 
ture of  war  consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting  but  in 
the  known  disposition  thereto  during  all  the  time 
there  is  no  assurance  to  the  contrary.  All  other 
time  is  “peace.” 

If  Hobbes  is  right,  war  may  actually  begin  long  before 
any  formal  declaration  or  any  overt  attack,  and  continue 
long, after  peace  has  been  proclaimed.  Nature,  itissaid, 
makes  no  jumps.  In  a sense  this  is  true  also  of  all  great 
social  movements.  The  life  of  nations  flows  on  in  all  its 
variety  and  complexity  unbroken  by  the  transition  to  the 
legal  state  of  war  and  again  to  peace.  The  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  may  make  little  difference  in  fact,  and 
the  formal  proclamation  of  peace  even  less.  Today 
(November,  1946)  the  United  States  is  still  technically 
in  a state  of  war,  although  many  persons  of  good  intel- 
ligence and  more  than  average  information  are  probably 
unaware  of  the  fact. 


National-State  Relations  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War 

To  understand  what  happened  to  national-state  rela- 
tions during  that  part  of  the  war  lies  behind  us  and  that 
began  with  certain  events  in  Europe  about  1938-39,  we 
must  first  take  a look  at  some  trends  that  began  much 
earlier.  Since  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Presidency  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  nation  has  seen  a strong  trend 
toward  the  expansion  of  governmental  functions --national, 
state,  and  local--with  a parallel  movement  toward  cen- 
tralization in  Washington  (partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
states)  and  centralization  in  the  state  capitols  (partly  at 
the  expense  of  local  governments).  The  expansion  of 
governmental  functions  was  very  rapid  in  a few  periods, 
1913-1918,  1933-1937,  and  1941-1945;  and  at  each  of 
these  times  there  was  a corresponding  centralization  of 
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public  services.  These  three  periods  correspond  roughly 
with  two  world  wars  and  one  of  the  world’s  worst  de- 
pressions. The  most  rapid  and  sweeping  movement 
toward  national  collectivism  and  social  services  took 
place  in  the  early  and  middle  1930’s,  the  period  of  the 
great  depression  and  the  New  Deal.  The  powerful  drive 
toward  a “social  service  state’’  that  was  made  at  that 
time  was  not  anticapitalist.  Indeed,  the  New  Deal  helped 
both  to  reform  and  to  bolster  up  the  system  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  that,  the  New  Deal  program,  although  a na- 
tionalizing one,  also  strengthened  both  state  and  local 
governments.  It  gave  them  more  to  do  in  such  fields  as 
public  planning,  public  works,  public  housing,  relief,  and 
social  security.  It  gave  them  financial  aid  and  improved 
their  solvency  and  their  credit  ratings.  It  induced  them 
to  raise  their  standards  in  public-service  personnel  and 
in  other  aspects  of  public  administration.  As  they  grew 
stronger,  more  active,  and  more  nearly  solvent,  the  states 
in  particular  became  more  self-assured  and  more  as- 
sertive of  their  rights.  Both  the  states  and  the  local 
governments  at  this  time  showed  their  gratitude  for  what 
had  been  done  for  them,  as  children  often  do,  by  a per- 
verseness in  fiscal  policies  that  was  a serious  handicap 
to  the  New  Deal  and  the  national  administration.  While 
the  national  policy  was  to  put  more  men  to  work  and  to 
prime  the  economic  pump  by  increased  borrowing  and 
expenditures,  many  state  and  local  governments  reduced 
expenditures,  laid  off  employees,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
duce their  debts. 

By  1938  or  1939  a reaction  against  New  Deal  policies 
had  sprung  up  in  many  states.  Strong  resentment  was 
expressed  against  national  interference,  and  especially 
against  what  was  called  bureaucratic  interference,  in 
state  and  local  affairs.  The  New  Deal  program  had  in- 
jected into  the  administrative  network  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  a whole  series  of  new  district,  state,  and  regional 
representatives  of  the  national  government.  Local  of- 
ficials in  many  places  were  highly  allergic  to  these  in- 
jections. Their  local  resentments  received  vigorous 
and  frequent  expression  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  where 
it  had  been  all  too  soon  forgotten  that  Congress  had 
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itself  enacted  the  laws  under  which  national  administra- 
tors were  endeavoring  to  hold  the  states  in  line  in  the 
administration  of  functions  to  which  the  national  govern- 
ment was  lending  aid. 

How  soon  the  political  tide  would  have  turned  against 
the  national  administration  and  its  program  had  not  other 
events  intervened  it  is  impossible  to  say.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  the  war  in  Europe  was  going  so  badly  for 
the  nations  that  were  traditionally  friendly  to  the  United 
States  that  public  attention  had  to  be  transferred  largely 
away  from  domestic  affairs  to  military  defense  and  in- 
ternational policies.  The  trend  of  national-state  relations 
during  the  fighting  part  of  the  war,  roughly  from  1941  to 
past  the  middle  of  1945,  cannot  be  adequately  understood 
without  recalling  that  Franklin  Roosevelt,  though  his  ad- 
ministration had  already  aroused  strong  resentment  and 
opposition  in  many  states,  was  reelected  to  the  Presi- 
dency for  a third  and  then  a fourth  term  of  office,  in  1940 
and  in  1944.  His  majority  in  Congress  was  often  threat- 
ened and  at  times  it  melted  away  owing  to  defections 
within  his  own  party.  His  success  in  being  reelected  did 
not  mean  that  all  parts  of  the  nation  had  wholeheartedly 
accepted  all  the  new  administrative  agencies. 

When  the  war  came  to  the  United  States,  yes,  even  in 
the  “defense  period”  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  state  and 
local  governments  revealed  their  complete  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  national  defense.  They  felt  compelled  not  only 
to  yield  to  the  national  government  full  control  over  war 
policy,  but  also  to  participate  actively  in  all  that  needed 
to  be  done  for  a successful  prosecution  of  the  struggle. 
This  did  not  mean  that  they  had  given  up  their  resent- 
ments against  what  they  called  the  national  bureaucracy. 
Indeed,  they  saw  to  it  that  Congress  inserted  into  vari- 
ous acts  of  wartime  centralization  specific  clauses  that 
limited  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  war  powers  strictly 
to  the  duration  of  the  war  and  that  further  provided  for 
the  return  to  the  state  and  local  governments  at  war’s 
end  of  state  and  local  powers  and  properties  that  were 
taken  over  by  the  nation  for  wartime  purposes.  The 
President  himself  keenly  recognized  this  situation,  and 
when  the  state  employment  services  were  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  he  stipulated  that 
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these  services  were  to  be  returned  to  the  states  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

¥/artime  Programs  Administered  by  the  States 

Although  repeated  warnings  of  impending  war  had  been 
given,  the  national  government  was  not  prepared  to  es- 
tablish quickly  over  the  entire  nation  the  administrative 
agencies  that  were  needed  for  a total  war.  With  all  its 
various  agencies  spread  thinly  over  the  whole  country, 
the  national  government  did  not  have  enough  staff  to 
handle  all  the  new  work.  It  was  as  necessary  as  it  was 
wise  to  call  upon  state  and  local  governments  and  upon 
volunteer  citizen  efforts  in  all  communities  to  get  the 
wartime  services  performed.  Every  part  of  American 
society  and  of  the  governmental  system  was  mobilized 
for  the  war  effort. 

The  first  approach  was,  naturally  enough,  to  the  states. 
In  the  decade  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  state  governments 
had  been  building  up  a central  secretariat  in  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  the  Governors’  Conference,  and 
affiliated  agencies,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  in 
Washington.  Aware  of  this  means  of  contact  with  the 
states,  the  national  administration  called  upon  the  Coun- 
cil secretariat  for  cooperation.  Conferences  were  held 
on  short  notice,  and  telegrams  were  used  to  reach  all 
the  states  when  decisions  on  joint  action  had  been  reached. 
The  cutting  off  of  rubber  imports  necessitated  immediate 
rationing  of  automobile  tires.  Stimulated  by  patriotic 
motives  and  assisted  by  the-  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, the  state  governors  established  tire  and  mileage 
rationing  boards  in  practically  every  county  in  the  nation 
within  a month  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Sugar  rationing  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern.  The  Selective  Service  Act  had 
already  assigned  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
act  to  the  governors  of  the  states.  Control  of  automo- 
bile speeds  as  a means  of  tire  conservation  was  also  es- 
tablished by  the  states  in  agreement  with  the  national 
authorities.  Not  only  the  various  state  speed  laws,  but 
also  those  on  truck  sizes  and  loads  were  in  effect  set 
aside  for  the  duration  by  the  governors  under  agreements 
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with  the  national  authorities.  The  right  of  the  governors 
thus  in  effect  to  dispense  with  established  laws  seems 
not  to  have  been  seriously  questioned  in  any  high  court. 
The  urgency  of  wartime  needs,  and  the  feeling  that  if 
forced  to  it  the  national  government  could  itself  estab- 
lish uniform  highway  regulations,  led  to  a general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  governors. 

When  the  program  of  civilian  defense  had  been  de- 
vised it  was  also  delegated  to  the  states  to  operate,  and 
they  in  turn  through  their  defense  councils  assigned  the 
work  largely  to  local  governments  and  to  volunteer  cit- 
izen groups.  The  national  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
served  mainly  as  a planning,  coordinating,  and  stimu- 
lating agency. 

In  all  these  programs,  it  goes  almost  without  saying, 
the  national  government  supplied  some  if  not  all  of  the 
needed  funds.  The  expenses  were  not  high  because  cit- 
izens throughout  the  nation  responded  splendidly  to  the 
calls  for  volunteer  and  unpaid  service.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  participated  actively  in  selective 
service,  price  control,  and  rationing  boards  and  in  ci- 
vilian defense  services,  scrap  drives,  and  other  war- 
related  functions.  It  took  the  war  to  illustrate  once  more 
that  the  old  spirit  of  the  universal  obligation  to  serve  is 
not  dead  and  that  many  public  services  can  be  achieved 
by  the  “neighborly  public  spirit”  described  by  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  a spirit  that  is  always  of  the  essence  of  pub- 
lic administration  in  small  communities.  The  wonder 
is  how  quickly  this  spirit  can  be  organized  for  action  on 
a national  scale. 

All  the  services  thus  organized  under  state  and  local 
control  had  considerable  initial  success.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  in  the  field  of  rationing  and  price  con- 
trol that  the  inevitable  local  variations  in  policies  and 
practice  were  endangering  the  whole  program.  This  led 
to  a movement  that  soon  brought  this  whole  phase  of  ad- 
ministration under  national  control  through  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  The  local  rationing  boards  be- 
came part  of  a fairly  uniform  national  system. 

Civilian  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  under 
state  control.  Its  importance  soon  diminished,  however, 
and  the  attacks  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  upon  the 
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Office  of  Civilian  Defense  at  the  national  level,  coupled 
with  internal  difficulties  and  shifts  of  policy  in  the  na- 
tional agency,  brought  serious  discouragement  to  the 
local  boards  and  workers.  Surprisingly  enough,  despite 
these  difficulties  the  local  organizations  carried  on  en- 
thusiastically in  many  places.  A number  of  them  have 
developed  into  permanent  citizen  councils  for  coordi- 
nating community  activities. 

Selective  Service  was  a success  throughout  the  war 
under  state  and  local  administration.  This  is  a rather 
surprising  fact,  because  superficially,  at  least,  its  basic 
system  of  quotas  and  calls  or  requisitions  upon  the 
states  looks  very  much  like  the  system  that  failed  so 
miserably  to  raise  an  adequate  army  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  in  the  War  for  Independence.  For  each 
month  or  each  call,  every  state  received  a notice  as  to 
the  number  of  men  it  should  supply,  and  these  quotas 
were  filled  almost  every  time.  Why  was  this  system  so 
successful  in  1941-1945,  and  so  unsuccessful  in  1776- 
1781?  The  answer  is  that  the  conditions  were  almost 
entirely  different.  In  160  years  since  independence  was 
achieved  the  United  States  had  become  a nation  with  a 
strong  national  government.  The  Selective  Service  Act 
was  a single  national  statute,  with  stiff  penalties  for  vi- 
olations. A national  agency  haying  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington and  staffed  mainly  by  Army  officers  was  respon- 
sible for  interpreting  and  applying  the  law  and  for  su- 
pervising its  administration  in  the  states.  This  agency 
was  backed  up  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  United  States  district  attorneys,  and  the  United  States 
courts,  for  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  trial  of 
draft  law  evaders.  The  state  selective-service  officers, 
although  appointed  by  the  governors  and  to  some  extent 
subject  to  their  supervision,  were  themselves  mostly 
Army  officers  who  were  subject  to  Army  discipline.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  there  could  not  be  much  devia- 
tion from  the  rules  of  Selective  Service  or  lack  of  zeal 
in  carrying  out  the  law. 

The  governors  in  a few  cases  made  efforts  to  induce 
the  draft  boards  to  defer  married  men  or  agricultural 
workers,  for  example,  but  on  the  whole  they  had  little 
effect  on  the  rules.  A more  persistent  difficulty  arose 
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out  of  the  relative  independence  of  the  local  draft  boards 
and  their  failure  to  observe  uniform  standards  of  selec- 
tion and  induction.  These  boards  consisted  of  local  ci- 
vilians who  were  chosen  by  state  officials.  Under  these 
boards  men  in  almost  identical  circumstances  were 
drafted  in  one  district  and  not  drafted  in  an  adjoining  one. 
Appeals  from  local  board  decisions  went  first  to  the  state 
offices  of  Selective  Service,  and  most  of  them  were  set- 
tled there.  In  this  way  the  “heat”  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  engendered  was  localized  and  largely  dissi- 
pated. Relatively  little  of  it  reached  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  Selective  Service.  Even  when  appeals  were  taken 
to  national  headquarters  it  could  be  pointed  out  with  some 
truth  that  the  governor  was  the  head  of  the  state’s  Selec- 
tive Service  administration,  and  that  the  responsibility 
rested  with  state  and  local  officials.  In  order  not  to  per- 
mit any  doubts  to  arise  concerning  the  reality  of  state 
and  local  control,  the  National  Director  of  Selective 
Service  was  careful  to  see  to  it  that  even  the  regional 
officers  did  not  interfere  with  decisions  and  operations 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Before  we  turn  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  a word 
might  be  said  about  a function  that  was  handled  quite  dif- 
ferently. During  World  War  I and  the  years  immediately 
following  it,  all  the  states  passed  and  enforced  their  own 
legislation  on  espionage,  sedition,  sabotage,  and  related 
offenses.  The  results  were  great  confusion,  surprising 
differences  among  the  states  in  the  treatment  of  similar 
acts,  numerous  prosecutions,  and  extensive  suppression 
of  the  ordinary  freedoms  of  speech  and  press.  At  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  and  the  state  at- 
torneys general  and  other  law-enforcing  officers  whereby 
the  states  left  practically  this  whole  function  to  the  na- 
tional government.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
did  most  of  the  investigating,  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  and  the  Department  of  Justice  did  the  prose- 
cuting under  Congressional  legislation  applicable  to  the 
whole  country,  and  the  United  States  courts  heard  the 
cases.  From  the  viewpoint  of  civil  liberties  the  results 
were  ever  so  much  better  than  in  World  War  I.  This 
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was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  more  advanced  views 
on  civil  liberties  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  World 
War  II. 


Community  Services 

When  the  national  government  began  to  organize  its 
own  wartime  services  on  a nation-wide  basis,  reaching 
into  every  community,  considerable  confusion  developed 
in  many  local  areas.  Each  new  agency  set  up  its  own 
field  service,  with  officials  in  charge  who  had  been 
trained  very  sketchily  or  not  at  all.  Each  of  these  men 
knew  his  own  agency’s  program  to  some  extent,  but  prob- 
ably very  few  of  them  knew  much  about  other  agencies 
and  their  work.  Neither  did  they  know  each  other  per- 
sonally. As  they  began  to  gather  and  go  to  work  in  the 
leading  centers,  the  result  was  much  overlapping  of  ac- 
tivities and  in  some  cases  conflict,  a condition  that 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  unavoidable  confusion  then 
current  in  Washington  but  that  had  some  of  its  main  ef- 
fects in  the  localities.  Adverse  criticisms  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s conduct  of  the  war  arose  partly  out  of  these 
localized  instances  of  confusion. 

Striking  examples  arose  in  connection  with  community 
services  in  the  more  crowded  war -production  centers. 
Some  of  these  centers  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  pop- 
ulation within  a few  months.  The  state  and  local  govern- 
ments were  in  most  instances  wholly  unprepared  to  meet 
the  increased  needs  for  housing,  health  and  sanitary 
services,  schools,  recreation,  child  care,  and  other  com- 
munity services.  Congress  and  the  national  administra- 
tion made  satisfactory  provisions,  in  general,  for  the 
nation  to  pay  for  the  required  services. 

The  following  important  national  agencies,  among  oth- 
ers, became  somewhat  involved  in  this  matter  of  com- 
munity services: 

War  Manpower  Commission,  Bureau  of  Manpower 
Utilization,  Plant  and  Community  Services  Section. 

This  section  operated  rather  unevenly  in  various 
centers,  but  one  of  its  purposes  was  to  discover 
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community  service  needs  affecting  workers  and 
to  bring  these  to  the  attention  of  other  agencies. 

War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Civilian  Require- 
ments, Government  Division.  The  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Requirements  endeavored  to  determine  ci- 
vilian needs,  including  local  government  needs, 
for  controlled  goods  and  services  and  to  allocate 
such  goods  as  could  be  spared  from  the  available 
supplies . 

War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Labor  Produc- 
tion, Plant  and  Community  Facilities  Service. 
This  service  had  the  responsibility,  among  others, 
of  stimulating  production  in  war  plants  through 
plant  and  community  services  and  programs.  It 
attempted  in  several  production  centers  to  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  other  government  agencies  in 
providing  for  community  facilities  with  results 
somewhat  less  than  successful,  and  not  without 
creating  some  friction. 

F ederal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Community  War 
Services.  The  Office  of  Community  War  Services 
was  established  “to  serve  as  a center  for  the  co- 
ordination of  health  and  welfare  services  for  the 
nation  as  a whole  during  the  war  emergency.”  Its 
particular  duty  was  “to  focus  attention  on  unmet 
needs  in  localities  expanded  or  otherwise  affected 
by  the  war  program  and  to  help  in  marshaling  the 
public  and  private  resources  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies”  so  that  the  needed  services  would 
be  provided.  (U.  S.  Government  Manual, 
1945,  2d  ed.,  p.  418.) 

Federal  Works  Agency.  This  agency  had  a res- 
ponsibility under  the  wartime  Lanham  Act  to  con- 
struct certain  public  works  needed  for  promoting 
wartime  production  and  also  to  contribute  funds 
to  other  public  agencies  and  certain  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  same  purpose.  In  short,  it 
had  responsibilities  for  constructing  and  financing 
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certain  community  facilities,  whereas  the  other 
agencies  mentioned  above  were  concerned  mainly 
with  stimulating  and  coordinating  activities  in  this 
field. 

Here  were  five  national  bureaus,  two  in  one  agency, 
each  of  which  had  some  authority  with  respect  to  com- 
munity facilities  in  war  production  areas.  The  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected:  confusion  as  to  au- 

thority, lack  of  adequate  planning,  disagreements,  and 
friction.  The  officers  of  the  local  governments  did  not 
know  with  whom  to  deal.  No  officer  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment had  any  real  authority  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary teamwork. 

There  was  not  only  overlapping  and  conflict.  In  one 
case  a congested  war  production  area  badly  needed  a 
water  supply,  but  no  agency  of  the  national  administra- 
tion was  willing  to  help  out  until  weeks  had  passed  and 
many  urgent  appeals  had  been  made.  A study  of  this  sit- 
uation was  made  by  a person  not  in  the  national  service. 
He  proposed  that  a coordinator  with  authority  over  all 
national  agencies  in  the  locality  be  set  up  in  each  major 
production  area.  In  other  circles  there  was  talk  of  set- 
ting up  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a field- 
coordinating service  to  deal  directly  with  the  problems 
of  national-state  relations.  What  was  created  instead 
was  the  President’s  Committee  for  Congested  Produc- 
tion Areas  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Other  members  of  the  Committee 
were  the  undersecretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  the  heads 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  Federal  Works  Agency, 
National  Housing  Agency,  and  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  this  Committee  a director,  Mr.  Corrington  Gill, 
and  a staff  of  about  80  members  worked  from  early  1943 
to  the  end  of  1944.  It  limited  its  activities  to  the  18 most 
congested  production  areas.  It  had  no  operating  respon- 
sibilities whatever,  and  practically  no  authority.  Its 
function  was  to  serve  all  the  national  governmental  agen- 
cies and  all  the  state  and  local  governments  in  these 
areas  as  an  expediter  and  coordinator  in  the  adjustment 
of  community  difficulties  that  were  hampering  production. 
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Housing,  health,  sanitation,  water  supply,  hospitals, 
schools,  child-care,  recreation,  transportation,  even 
food,  fuel,  and  laundry  services  came  within  its  juris- 
diction. Its  method  was  to  bring  together  the  national, 
state,  and  local  officials,  and  all  others  who  were  con- 
cerned with  pressing  community  problems,  to  get  a meet- 
ing of  minds,  and  then  to  help  speed  up  action  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere. 

Each  staff  member  was  carefully  selected.  The 
area  representatives  were  men  with  experience  in 
dealing  with  local  governments  and  with  problems 
of  community  services  and  facilities.  It  was  the 
policy  of  C.C.P.A.  to  appoint  local  residents  as  area 
representatives.  The  liaison  officers  on  the  Wash- 
ington staff  all  had  long  government  experience  and 
the  ‘know  how’  of  dealing  with  federal  agencies. 
(Final  Report,  December,  1944,  p.  5.) 

The  Committee  seems  to  have  had  very  considerable 
success  during  its  short  life,  although  its  activities  can- 
not be  measured  in  ordinary  operating  terms.  Its  whole 
method  of  approach  is  certainly  worthy  of  further  trial. 
Of  course,  it  came  upon  the  scene  rather  late,  after  many 
local  needs  had  been  met.  Had  it  existed  earlier  it  might 
have  been  even  more  valuable. 


Grants  -in-Aid 

The  war  period  saw  a considerable  increase  in  national 
grants -in-aid  to  state  governments  and,  to  some  extent, 
to  local  units.  New  developments  included  day-care  cen- 
ters for  children  whose  mothers  worked  in  munitions 
plants,  more  public  housing,  school  lunches,  community 
facilities,  payments  for  army,  navy,  and  air  corps  train- 
ing (including  training  for  military  government),  high- 
ways to  munitions  plants,  and  others.  Late  in  the  war 
Congress  also  enacted  provisions  for  aiding  the  states  in 
highway  planning,  an  airports  program  (which  followed 
an  interesting  contest  between  the  states  and  the  cities), 
and  an  act  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  war  assets  under 
which  state  and  local  governments  have  high  priorities. 
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None  of  these  introduced  any  distinctly  new  principles, 
but  several  of  them  will  probably  lead  to  permanent  in- 
creases in  state  and  local  functions  (e.g.,  airports  and 
child-care  centers). 


New  Theories  of  National-State  Relations 

The  war  brought  increased  emphasis  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  administrative  coordination  among  the  agen- 
cies in  Washington,  between  each  Washington  agency  and 
its  field  service,  and  among  the  various  national  field 
services  in  the  many  local  communities  where  two  or 
more  such  agencies  had  local  representatives.  Refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  still  young  Field  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  for  Congested 
Production  Areas , and  to  the  lectures  on  Washington- 
Field  Relationships  in  the  Federal  Service 
given  in  the  fall  of  1941  before  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  relations  between 
national  agencies  in  the  field  and  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  also  the  relations  among  the  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  themselves,  have  also  come  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  study.  The  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  conducted  three  demonstration  projects 
since  about  1941  in  one  county  each  inMinnesota,  Indiana, 
and  Georgia.  (This  Council  ceased  to  function  in  1948.) 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  has  engaged  in  sev- 
eral important  investigations  of  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. Recently  a five-year  project  for  the  study  of  the 
intergovernmental  relations  of  Minnesota  was  begun  un- 
der my  direction  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  These 
are  but  a few  signs  of  an  increasing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  many  administrators  and  students  of  administra- 
tion that  the  time  has  come  for  significant  adjustments 
in  the  operating  relations  among  national,  state,  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

During  the  193Q’s  and  194Q’s,  also,  new  theories  of 
national-state  relations  have  been  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  has  given  repeated  expres- 
sion to  the  view  that  the  national  and  state  governments 
are  not  by  nature  required  to  be  antagonistic  to  each 
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other;  that  there  is  need  for  both  in  the  American  polit- 
ical system;  and  that  they  must  learn  to  cooperate  and 
to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other’s  existence.  By  its 
decisions  in  recent  years  the  Court  has  brought  the  na- 
tional government  more  fully  than  ever  into  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  liberties  and  the  regulation  of  industry  and 
agriculture  under  the  guise  of  commerce.  Mention  may 
be  made  also  of  its  decisions  on  the  navigability  of  water- 
ways and  on  insurance  as  interstate  commerce.  At  the 
same  time,  the  states  have  been  upheld  in  regulations  of 
commerce  and  in  the  taxation  of  certain  firms,  corpora- 
tions, and  facilities  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 
The  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  act  providing  federal 
aid  for  airports,  although  it  ended  in  a compromise  be- 
tween state  and  municipal  interests,  reveals  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are  now  willing  to  face  frankly  the  fact 
that  the  national  government  may  properly  deal  directly 
with  the  larger  cities  without  being  required  to  clear  ev- 
erything through  state  channels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  director  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  Mr.  Frank  Bane,  who  has  been  most  active 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  fruitful  cooperation  between 
the  national  and  state  governments,  has  come  forward 
with  a somewhat  different  suggestion,  as  follows; 

The  old  distinction  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment-reserving the  programs  most  closely  affect- 
ing the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  to  the  states 
and  localities  and  entrusting  the  programs  of  na- 
tional consequence  to  the  central  government- -was 
a valid  one  in  its  time.  The  distinction  cannot  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  programs  today,  for  modern 
technology,  modern  economics,  and  modern  com- 
munications have  made  nearly  every  program  of 
government  a concern  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
authorities  alike.  But  within  each  program  a dis- 
tinction can  be  made  as  to  type  of  administrative 
activity  or  function;  for  example,  the  federal  au- 
thority can  determine  those  matters  of  most  gen- 
eral concern,  the  broad  policies  and  regulations; 
the  state  can  take  responsibility  for  organization 
and  supervision  and  direction;  and  the  locality  can 
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operate  the  program  with  respect  to  individual 
cases.  Thus  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to 
national  policy  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
best  know  local  circumstances  and  are  best  able 
to  judge  individual  cases,  while  at  the  other  ex- 
treme the  national  authority  will  be  free  to  de- 
vote its  entire  attention  to  broad  issues  of  policy. 

(2  Public  Administration  Review,  100- 
101 , Spring,  1942.) 

There  is  obviously  a close  parallel  between  this  theory 
and  that  which  has  long  controlled  state-local  relations 

in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bane  had  in  mind  the  early  phases  of  the  tire  and 
sugar  rationing  programs  in  which  something  of  this 
kind  was  done.  How  far  he  would  extend  the  application 
of  his  idea  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  even  some  functions  that  are  now  exclu- 
sively national  might  not  be  administered  in  this  new  way. 
Neither  does  he  discuss  the  political  and  partisan  im- 
plications of  his  proposal  or  indicate  whether  he  thinks 
the  plan  would  work  just  as  well  in  peace  as  in  times  of 
war.  A general  application  of  his  proposal  to  all  func- 
tions at  all  times  would  result  in  very  important  changes 
in  the  entire  federal  system.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  have  much  more  to  do,  but  they  would  also 
be  bound  to  the  wheel  of  the  national  government  more 
tightly  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the  past,  even  in  war- 
time. 

Meanwhile,  the  experiences  of  recent  years  clearly 
indicate  that  the  national  government  needs  to  coordi- 
nate its  various  programs  of  activity  in  Washington  far 
better  than  it  has  done,  and  also  to  improve  its  commu- 
nications and  relations  with  the  field.  At  the  state  and 
local  level  it  needs  also  to  invent  and  to  apply  methods 
of  coordination  in  the  field  on  a basis  that  will  recognize 
the  work  of  the  state  and  local  governments.  In  too  many 
instances  in  the  past,  national  agencies  in  the  field  have 
worked  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other  and  without 
due  regard  to  state  and  local  needs,  services,  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. This  has  gone  so  far  in  some  services  as 
practically  to  force  the  creation  of  new  local  authorities 
and  districts  under  national  supervision  in  complete 
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disregard  of  the  existing  pattern  of  local  government. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  endear  the  national  government  to 
the  people  at  the  grass  roots  or  to  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  local  democracy. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  during  World  War  II 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  detail  in  the  relations 
between  the  national  and  state  governments  and  numer- 
ous interesting  episodes  and  experiences.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  has  happened  that  is  of  as  great  importance 
as  the  adoption  of  Amendments  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  recent  changes 
have  been  projections  of  trends  that  began  in  the  ten 
years  before  Pearl  Harbor  or  even  earlier.  The  swing 
back  from  national  to  state  control  in  important  fields 
such  as  the  Employment  Service  is  also  nothing  entirely 
new.  After  the  Civil  War  came  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  limited  the  national  government’s  power  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  after  World  War  I 
came  a “return  to  normalcy”  that  strongly  de-empha- 
sized  the  role  of  the  national  government  in  the  control 
of  the  national  economy.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
pendulum  will  swing  too  far  so  that  the  national  govern- 
ment will  be  caught  off  balance  and  unprepared  when  the 
next  national  emergency  has  to  be  faced. 


INFORMING  THE  PEOPLE 


by 

Neil  Dalton 

Deputy  Expediter  for  Field  Operations 
National  Housing  Agency 
(Formerly  Dir ector  of  Domestic  Operations, 

Office  of  War  Information) 

America  during  World  War  II  was  the  best  informed 
wartime  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  it  retained  its  freedom  of  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  by  that  accomplishment  made  even  more  se- 
cure those  rights  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can. If  America  faced  a staggering  demand  to  build  and 
man  an  unprecedented  war  machine  while  still  reeling 
from  the  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor,  it  faced  an  equally  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  task  in  preparing  mentally  and 
psychologically  for  the  grim  days  ahead.  Like  so  many 
other  phases  of  World  War  II,  this  latter  task  lead  into 
new  fields. 

The  Office  of  War  Information 

The  important  thing,  naturally,  was  to  fix  firmly  the 
objective,  and  that  was  done  in  unmistakable  language  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  Executive  Order  9182  of  June  13, 
1942,  consolidating  foreign  and  domestic  information 
functions  of  the  Government  into  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. The  opening  sentence  of  the  order  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  “in  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
American  people  and  of  all  other  people  opposing  the 
Axis  aggressors  to  be  truthfully  informed  about  the  com- 
mon war  effort  ...”  Elmer  Davis,  Director  of  OWI, 
emphasized  this  when  he  said  “The  Office  of  War  In- 
formation owes  its  existence  solely  to  the  war  and  was 
established  to  serve  as  one  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  war  will  be  won.” 
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The  war  still  is  much  too  fresh  for  proper  historical 
evaluation  of  the  part  information  played  in  the  victory. 
Differences  of  opinion  will  exist  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  but  also  as  to  the  basic 
organization,  as  well  as  the  methods  used  to  carry  it 
out.  OWI  was  destined  to  have  a hectic  life.  It  did.  It 
was  destined  to  be  misunderstood.  It  was.  This  was 
inevitable.  The  reasons  are  many  and  I will  not  go  into 
them  now. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  needs  to  be  made 
and  which  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  force  up  to 
this  time.  Only  a few  know  it,  so  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason.  Anyway,  the  point  is  that  Elmer  Davis  fought 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  for 
complete  public  information  at  home  and  abroad,  within 
the  limits  of  national  security.  He  was  a vigorous  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  be  informed  and  the 
rights  of  the  press  and  radio  to  inform  them.  He  never 
wavered.  Experience  in  conducting  the  wartime  infor- 
mational assignment  was  invaluable  in  meeting  the  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  incident  to  the  closing  of  the 
war.  Incipient  fears  as  the  shooting  ended  were  matters 
of  the  greatest  concern.  No  apology  need  ever  be  made 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  phase  of  the  operation  was 
conducted.  The  initial  transition  was  astoundingly  smooth 
Again,  the  American  public  was  the  best  informed  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  not 
equipped  for  the  kind  of  information  job  which  had  to  be 
done.  The  manner  in  which  that  job  was  done  is  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  press,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  advertising  and  other  industries  and  forms  a thrill- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war.  I believe  there  is 
a lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  way  this  team  operated  and 
I am  sure  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a better 
mutual  understanding  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  many  facets  of  the  job  encompassed  the  entire  pop- 
ulation in  one  form  or  another.  It  was  that  big.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  information  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  so  the  public  wouldbe  kept  abreast 
of  developments.  It  was  also  necessary  to  advise  the 
American  public  as  to  how  they  could  be  helpful  in  win- 
ning the  war  by  doing  certain  things  and  by  not  doing 
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certain  things.  In  other  words,  one  concerned  spot  news, 
the  other  concerned  the  plans  for  the  advertising  phase 
of  the  program. 

The  early  days  of  the  war  found  the  Government  car- 
rying on  the  information  job  through  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures,  the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  the  Di- 
vision of  Information  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement, and  others,  but  President  Roosevelt  decided 
after  a few  months  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  one  agency.  He  created  the  Office  of  War 
Information  by  Executive  Order  on  June  13,  1942.  He 
gave  it  sweeping  authority. 

The  Director  was  instructed  to  “formulate  and  carry 
out,  through  the  use  of  press,  radio,  motion  picture,  and 
other  facilities,  information  programs  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  development  of  an  informed  and  intelligent  un- 
derstanding, at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  status  and  prog- 
ress of  the  war  effort  and  of  the  war  policies,  activities, 
and  aims  of  the  Government.” 

He  was  directed  to  “coordinate  the  war  informational 
activities  of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ...” 
Further,  he  was  authorized  “to  issue  such  directives  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,”  and  “to  establish  by  regula- 
tion the  types  and  classes  of  informational  programs  and 
releases  which  shall  require  clearance  and  approval  by 
his  office  prior  to  dissemination.” 

He  was  given  authority  to  “require  the  curtailment  or 
elimination  of  any  Federal  information  service,  program, 
or  release  which  he  deems  to  be  wasteful  or  not  directly 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort.” 


The  Wartime  Information  Programs 

A number  of  pressing  jobs  demanded  simultaneous  at- 
tention, The  American  people  were  tremendously  in- 
terested in  information  about  their  allies  as  well  as  their 
enemies.  They  were  hungry  for  news  about  themselves. 

They  were  assured  that  they  would  receive  the  news 
not  only  of  an  immediate  nature  but  also  the  background 
information  so  necessary  for  understanding  what  the 
news  is  about.  The  American  people  always  give 
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wholehearted  support  provided  the  request  is  precise 
and  is  justified.  The  more  they  understood  what  the  war 
was  about,  the  harder  they  worked  and  fought  to  win  it. 
Verification  of  this  is  found  in  a review  of  the  informa- 
tion program. 

In  looking  back,  you  become  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  understanding  spirit  of  the  public.  You  perceive, 
on  careful  scrutiny  of  the  many  things  the  people  did  and 
did  not  do  to  win  the  war,  an  indication  of  how  ready  and 
willing  they  were  to  go  all  the  way.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  emphasizing  the  scope  of  the  domestic  infor- 
mational job  is  to  mention  some  of  the  specific  programs, 
messages,  admonitions,  etc.,  of  that  period. 

Rationing  was  among  the  first.  It  introduced  into 
America  a system  which  would  inevitably  dislocate  the 
normal  economic  business  pattern.  We  all  know  what  a 
tremendous  effect  it  had.  But  at  that  time  it  was  new  in 
this  country.  The  American  public  wanted  to  know,  as 
you  and  I wanted  to  know,  what  was  to  be  rationed,  why 
it  was  to  be  rationed,  and  how  it  was  to  be  rationed,  Nov/, 
there  is  a great  distinction  between  the  asking  of  the 
questions  and  answering  them  when  the  answers  must  be 
made  to  reach  135  million  people.  It  becomes  doubly 
difficult  when  those  answers  must  penetrate  and  dispel 
misinformation,  confusion,  and  rumor. 

Food,  of  course,  had  to  be  watched  constantly  because 
of  the  increasing  needs  of  our  fighting  forces  and  our 
allies.  The  story  was  dramatically  simple,  which,  of 
course,  can  be  said  for  practically  every  great  story. 
Food  is  a weapon  of  war.  We  had  to  be  sure  that  the 
fighting  men  were  kept  strong.  We  had  to  make  certain 
the  people  behind  the  lines,  the  civilians  at  home,  re- 
ceived a fair  share  so  their  health  and  strength  would 
be  maintained.  The  only  way  to  insure  this  was  to  es- 
tablish a system  by  which  each  civilian  would  fare  on 
equal  terms  with  all  others. 

Production  of  food  immediately  became  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before.  We  had  to  feed  our  military  for  ces 
on  more  than  60  battle  fronts.  The  farmer  couldn’t  pos- 
sibly meet  this  demand  without  plenty  of  help.  So  that 
presented  another  problem  and  another  program.  The 
steps  taken  to  meet  it--and  it  was  met- -included 
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recruiting  of  labor  for  the  farms  through  patriotic  ap- 
peals and  the  promotion  of  victory  gardens  throughout 
the  country. 

Conservation  of  food  offered  an  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful informational  work.  A survey  of  247  cities  dis- 
closed that  250  pounds  of  garbage  was  collected  for  each 
individual  every  year,  and  100  pounds  of  edible  food  per 
person  was  wasted  in  the  home  each  year.  Or,  more 
graphically  stated,  a slice  or  two  of  wasted  bread  a week 
in  each  home  equals  2 million  loaves,  and  so  on.  In  a 
land  where  this  kind  of  waste  was  going  on  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  action  was  needed  without  delay.  That  action 
could  come  only  from  the  American  public  itself.  The 
public  would  act  only  if  it  saw  the  need  for  action.  It  did 
see  the  need;  it  did  act.  And  it  will  always  act  when 
there  is  a need  for  action  and  when  that  need  is  made 
clear . 

For  the  first  time  conservation  of  natural  resources 
became  a vital  necessity  to  millions  of  Americans,  Each 
day  of  the  war  saw  continuing  need  for  more  industrial 
production,  and  production  depended  on  manpower,  fuels, 
materials,  and  equipment.  This  meant  competition  be- 
tween the  war  production  program  and  the  civilian  in 
such  things  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  electricity,  water,  com- 
munications, transportation,  etc.  As  an  example,  it  was 
estimated  that  a 10  percent  reduction  in  domestic  and 
commercial  use  of  coal  for  heating  alone  would  save 
over  20  million  tons  annually.  A 10  percent  reduction 
in  the  use  of  manufactured  gas  would  save  over  1,500,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil.  A 10  percent  reduction  in  domestic 
and  commercial  use  of  electricity  would  save  over  4 mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  or  its  equivalent,  and  more  than  75  mil- 
lion lamp  bulbs. 

These  and  many  other  facts  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  brought  about  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  have  specific 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  public  could  help.  That  was 
the  reason  for  various  conservation  programs.  One  was 
called  “Six  Ways  to  Save  Coal,“  to  be  accomplished  by 
not  heating  unused  rooms,  keeping  windows  closed  and 
keeping  temperature  down,  removing  radiator  covers, 
drawing  drapes  at  night,  heat-sealing  your  home,  checking 
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furnace  for  leaks  and  firing  methods,  not  wasting  hot 
water.  Specific  suggestions  also  were  given  for  the  con- 
servation  of  gas  which  involved  cooking,  refrigeration, 
heating,  etc. 

Transportation  conservation  became  extremely  criti- 
cal and,  in  fact,  still  remains  somewhat  of  a problem 
with  respect  to  rail  transportation.  That  part  of  it  which 
the  public  will  long  remember  had  to  do  with  the  family 
automobile.  An  interesting  development  concerned  the 
importance  of  the  individual  automobile  to  the  transpor- 
tation system  necessary  in  the  American  economy.  The 
conservation  program  as  regards  the  family  automobile 
was  a point  of  minor  conflict  even  while  the  desired  re- 
sult was  being  accomplished.  By  that  I mean  that  the 
automobile  as  such  was  conserved  through  tire  conser- 
vation, tire  rationing,  gasoline  rationing,  etc.,  rather 
than  through  the  conservation  of  the  entire  automobile 
as  a unit  of  transportation.  The  reason  for  the  contro- 
versy was  that  one  agency  insisted  that  the  entire  auto- 
mobile was  of  primary  importance  and  should  be  con- 
served by  limiting  its  mileage,  while  another  agency  was 
equally  insistent  that  the  conservation  through  rationing 
be  confined  to  specific  items  such  as  gasoline  and  tires. 
Incidentally,  the  point  has  not  been  resolved. 

The  black-market  operations  in  gasoline  were  the  tar- 
get of  one  major  program.  Counterfeiting  contributed 
to  the  problem,  and  at  one  period  was  regarded  as  a se- 
rious menace  to  our  whole  war  effort.  Stern  measures 
had  to  be  taken,  but  first  of  all  the  public  was  fully  in- 
formed and,  therefore,  understood  when  the  crackdown 
came. 

Safety  was  the  basis  of  a continuing  program,  in  col- 
laboration with  practically  every  Federal  agency.  Its 
importance  emerged  from  the  shadow  to  the  forefront 
when  it  was  considered  in  relation  to  the  various  war  ef- 
forts. Accidents  were  destroying  men  and  material.  The 
casualties  on  the  home  front  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
January  1,  1945,  were  296,000  killed  and  30  million  in- 
jured, with  one  million  of  the  injured  suffering  permanent 
disability.  In  1944,  36,000  American  soldiers  were  in- 
jured in  this  country,  not  by  the  enemy  but  by  accidents. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  the  American  public 
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to  be  more  careful  in  order  to  save  manpower,  hospital 
space,  doctors1  and  nurses’  time,  automobiles  and  other 
necessary  machinery . It  was  a little  different  from  the 
usual  ‘‘safety  first”  campaigns  all  of  us  had  seen  in  pre- 
vious years.  Now  it  really  meant  that  it  had  to  be  done„ 

Some  campaigns  were  necessary  to  garner  critical 
materials.  Scrap  iron  was  entirely  too  valuable  to  have 
lying  around  to  rust.  The  response  of  the  American  peo- 
ple when  this  need  was  told  remains  one  of  the  bright 
chapters  in  the  salvage  program.  The  tin  can  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  garbage  can  to  a place  of  distinction.  The 
housewife  was  ready  and  willing  once  she  understood  why. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  recite  the  shortage  of  our  sup- 
ply, the  fact  that  Japan  had  captured  70  percent  of  the 
world’s  tin  production  and  that  our  one  source  for  build- 
ing up  our  supply  was  the  tin  can  itself.  True,  it  was 
necessary  to  recite  the  indispensability  of  tin  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  medicine,  blood  plasma,  food,  airplanes,  tor- 
pedoes, submarines,  etc. 

The  conservation  of  textiles  and  leather  and  of  cloth- 
ing was  accomplished  all  through  the  same  basic  formula. 
Waste  paper  certainly  achieved  a higher  standing  in  the 
American  home  than  it  had  ever  had.  It  did  so  because 
the  American  home  learned  that  waste  paper  constituted 
a great  military  need.  The  81  tons  of  supplies  a month 
for  each  man  overseas  alone  demanded  huge  quantities 
of  paper  containers.  “K”  rations  were  packed  in  folding 
cartons,  Paperboard  protected  every  shell.  Once  that 
story  was  understood,  the  program  was  successful. 

Recruiting  campaigns  were  of  such  variety  as  to  appeal 
to  everyone.  The  drives  to  recruit  WAGS,  SPARS,  WAVES, 
nurses  and  nurses’  aides,  and  civilian  defense  and  farm 
and  forest  workers  were  under  way  continuously.  One 
program  was  started  in  July,  1944,  with  the  objective  of 
transferring  100,000  farm  workers  to  woods  industries 
during  the  winter  off-season  period  because  of  the  ur- 
gency then  existing  in  logging,  pulpwood  cutting,  lumber- 
ing, and  sawmills.  The  lumber  supply  and  basic  timber 
products  had  become  inadequate  to  assure  the  filling  of 
requirements.  Seasonally  a forest-fire  program  was 
vigorously  pushed.  War -loan  drives  received  enthusi- 
astic support. 
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The  campaign  to  safeguard  information  which  might 
assist  the  enemy  was  a continuing  program  unmatched 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  was  a demonstration  of 
public  faith  in  the  Government,  but  more  than  that  it  was 
a demonstration  of  the  wonderful  common  sense  of  the 
American  people.  A security  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Maritime  Commission,  and  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  approved  programs  prepared  by  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information,  while  the  Office  of  Censorship 
set  up  voluntary  codes  for  newspapers  and  radio.  I can 
think  of  no  other  phase  of  the  domestic  program  where 
there  was  such  positive  evidence  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
accomplishment.  The  press  and  the  radio  set  an  exam- 
ple which,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  retold  from  time 
to  time. 

Morale  in  the  armed  services  provided  the  basis  for 
informational  activity  at  home.  One  example  concerned 
overseas  mail.  Mail  from  home  was  a military  neces- 
sity. Reminders  to  those  at  home  were  given  from  time 
to  time  and  were  found  to  have  remarkable  effect. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  we  gave  special 
emphasis  to  the  broad  problem  of  economic  stabilization 
and  developed  numerous  programs  stemming  from  it. 
Inflation  was  held  up  to  the  public  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  as  a danger  which  the  people  alone  could  forestall. 

It  was  brought  out  that  basic  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States  rose  by  67  percent,  wholesale  prices  by  32  percent, 
and  living  costs  by  19  percent  between  the  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939  and  August,  1942.  A disastrous  rising 
spiral  in  the  cost  of  living  was  foreseen  unless  the  peo- 
ple cooperated.  The  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  in- 
flation was  stated  in  terms  everyone  could  understand; 
that  inflation  simply  means  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply  of  things  to  be  bought.  The  public  was  asked  to 
exercise  restraint,  and  by  and  large  it  did  so  to  a re- 
markable degree.  But  this  problem  had  to  be  attacked 
from  every  conceivable  angle  and  it  became  more  im- 
portant as  the  war  drew  to  a close.  Income  taxes  had  to 
be  explained.  Planned  spending  and  saving  had  to  be  urged. 
Farmers  and  the  fight  against  inflation  constituted  a 
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program  in  itself.  The  economics  of  inflation  were  ex- 
plained and  also  the  “why”  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  Past  periods  of  inflation  were  examined  and 
publicized  as  a means  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  program. 

Inflationary  dangers  in  the  postwar  period  were  ex- 
amined for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public.  One  of 
the  last  of  such  programs  was  entitled,  “The  Job  Ahead 
on  the  Economic  Front/4  which  was  prepared  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, the  Treasury  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, War  Labor  Board,  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  ended  on  the  theme  that  anti-inflation  measures 
will  work  in  peace  as  in  war  only  if  the  people  want  them 
to  work  and  give  them  their  support. 

One  task  which  enabled  the  Office  of  War  Information 
to  demonstrate  what  could  be  accomplished  where  will- 
ing cooperation  prevailed  was  in  the  handling  of  the  cas- 
ualty lists  tor  both  Army  and  Navy.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  that  a combined  list  of  cas- 
ualties was  issued.  I know  that  it  was  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  I regret  that  it  was  terminated  by  one  de- 
partment of  Government,  which  insisted  on  returning  to 
a dual  operation  where  one  had  worked  much  better. 


Demobilization 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  was  recognized  by 
all  as  a period  of  delicacy,  although  I do  not  believe  any- 
one foretold  precisely  what  would  happen.  A major  prob- 
lem in  this  respect  concerned  the  demobilization  of  the 
war-industry  workers.  Rumors  would  spread  concern- 
ing lay-offs  and  would  contribute  in  large  measure  to  a 
demoralization  in  the  workers4  ranks.  A great  deal  of 
work  went  into  the  preparation  of  what  was  called  a 
“Cutback  lAeid  Guide44  designed  to  handle  this  problem 
effectively  through  coordination  of  all  interested  agencies. 
It  was  necessary  to  see  that  the  announcement  of  a cut- 
back in  any  particular  plant  was  made  simultaneously  to 
management  and  labor  and  the  public  in  order  to  avert  an 
epidemic  of  rumors  and  the  resultant  confusion  and  fear. 
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The  last  program,  as  I recall,  was  the  veterans  in- 
formation program,  which  had  two  broad  aims:  one  was 

to  inform  the  veteran,  his  family,  and  the  public  of  vet- 
erans’ rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  and  to  tell  where 
and  how  the  returning  serviceman  or  woman  might  get 
them;  the  other  was  to  make  the  veterans’  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  easier  by  providing  the  information  nec- 
essary to  combat  possible  misunderstandings  between 
veterans  and  civilians.  That  program,  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  all  interested  Federal  agencies,  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  best  jobs  on  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  prepared  with 
full  realization  that  it  would  be  the  number  one  problem 
long  after  OWI  was  out  of  business. 


How  the  Job  Was  Done 

The  organization  necessary  for  the  informational  jobs 
of  the  war  couldn’t  possibly  have  been  started  from 
scratch,  even  if  we  had  wanted  to  build  one  entirely  of 
Government  employees,  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Rather,  it  was  a merging  of  all  the  privately- 
owned  media  of  public  expression  for  the  one  purpose 
of  prosecuting  to  conclusion  a world  war.  In  this  organ- 
ization alone  there  is  a grand  example  of  how  this  coun- 
try can  establish  and  maintain  a solid  front,  unyielding 
under  the  heaviest  pressure.  I believe  I can  best  illus- 
trate by  describing  one  program  and  how  we  handled  it. 
Food  is  a good  case.  The  Government  agencies  which 
determined  policy  in  this  instance  were  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War.  The  Office  of  War  Information 
served  as  the  coordinator  of  all  interests  in  preparing 
one  information  program.  It  then  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  OWI  to  submit  the  information  to  the  American 
public.  And  this  is  what  was  available  to  do  the  job: 

Radio --Many  privately  sponsored  radio  pro- 
grams of  all  kinds --dramatic,  commentator,  spot, 
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quiz,  musical- -carried  messages  on  the  subject. 
During  one  month’s  drive  alone  they  carried  mes- 
sages to  approximately  715,055,000  listeners. 

Newpapers--Day-to-day  coverage  in  the  nation’s 
nev/spapers  by  regular  press  releases  in  1,894 
daily  newspapers  with  approximately  41  million 
readers  and  in  1,483  trade  journals  with  approx- 
imately 9 million  readers.  Rural  press  coverage 
reached  42  million  readers;  the  foreign-language 
division,  approximately  25  million;  the  labor  press, 
approximately  12  million;  the  Negro  press,  approx- 
imately 4 million.  A mat  list  went  to  2,36 7 editors, 
chiefly  of  house  organs. 

Magazines --TiShr ough  the  monthly  Magazine  War 
Guide,  the  publication  of  articles  on  victory  gar- 
dens, nutrition,  etc.,  was  encouraged  in  520  mag- 
azines with  a total  circulation  of  138,622,102. 

Motion  Pictures --The  two  ten-minute  shorts, 
“Food  and  Magic”  and  “America’s  Hidden  Weapon, 
both  produced  by  Warner  Brothers,  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  War  Activities  Committee  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry  to  16,000  theatres  with  an  esti- 
mated audience  of  85  million. 

Car  Cards  - -More  than  150,000  cards  were  placed 
in  local  buses,  streetcars,  subway,  elevated,  and 
suburban  trains. 

Posters --160,000  posters  were  distributed  to 
schools,  colleges,  clubs,  women’s  organizations, 
public  buildings,  office  buildings,  etc. 

Outdoor --24-sheet  posters  were  exhibited  on  ap- 
proximately 3,500  outdoor  billboards  through  local 
sponsorship. 

Retail--Through  the  Retailers’  War  Program, 
leading  stores  throughout  the  country  were  encour- 
aged to  support  the  victory-garden  drive  in  their 
displays  and  advertising. 

Special  Localized  Dr  Ives --Plan  books  for  locally 
organized  and  sponsored  drives  in  3,000  counties 
were  prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Advertising--Through  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
scores  of  advertisements  were  prepared  for  local 
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sponsorship  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  space 
was  contributed  by  private  advertisers  to  help 
stimulate  food  production  and  conservation. 

The  mention  of  advertising  last  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  its  standing  on  the  team.  The  War  Ad- 
vertising Council  did  a job  which  perhaps  never  will  be 
overshadowed  by  any  other  in  the  life  of  advertising. 
The  cooperation  extended  by  advertisers  through  the 
Council  made  the  task  even  more  inspiring  and  brought 
results  which  otherwise  could  not  possibly  have  been 
achieved. 


The  VE-Day  Report 

The  transition  period  is  here  with  all  the  perplexities 
one  might  expect,  but  remarkably  free  of  the  major  dis- 
asters forecast  by  many  prophets  at  the  close  of  the  Pa- 
cific war.  A public  information  program  intelligently 
planned  by  the  Government  must  be  credited  for  a large 
measure  of  this  condition.  The  formula--a  very  simple 
one--called  for  an  examination  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  impact  of  peace  on  their  operations, 
and  for  recommendations  for  action.  This  information 
was  assembled  by  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  pro- 
vided a comprehensive  economic  picture  of  broad  scope 
which  enabled  the  Government,  through  Judge  Vinson, 
then  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, to  give  to  the  public  a report  which  won  im- 
mediate nation-wide  acclaim  for  its  soundness,  logic, 
and  frankness.  I believe  it  had  a tremendous  influence 
on  the  industrial  and  economic  situation  at  a critical  time. 
It  may  sound  easy;  actually  it  required  a lot  of  time  and 
work  by  the  top  men  and  their  staffs. 

I am  going  to  take  a little  time  on  one  point  because  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  I want  to  say.  This  concerns  the 
Victory-in-Europe  Day  information  program.  Now,  ev- 
eryone knew  the  war  in  Europe  was  nearing  an  end  and 
many  of  us  were  concerned  about  the  questions  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  be  asking.  How  great  would  be  the  im- 
pact of  victory  on  the  United  States?  After  discussion 
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with  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, a plan  was  prepared  by  a committee  consisting  of 
Elmer  Davis,  General  Clay  (representing  Mr.  Byrnes), 
and  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
This  plan  was  approved  in  principle  by  President 
Roosevelt.  An  outline  was  distributed  to  the  heads  of 
26  government  agencies,  with  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation serving  as  coordinator.  That  entailed  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  detail  work,  but  out  of  it  came  an  almost 
perfectly  timed  series  of  important  events  which,  in  my 
opinion,  constituted  a very  great  public  service. 

The  plan,  briefly,  was  to  pose  the  many  and  perplex- 
ing questions  which  VE-Day  would  bring,  have  them  an- 
swered frankly  and  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  by  the 
head  of  the  proper  agency,  and  schedule  the  issuance  of 
that  information  over  three  days  to  insure  the  greatest 
public  attention.  And  it  happened  that  way. 

The  radio  addresses  by  President  Truman  and  by  the 
five-star  generals,  the  subsequent  statements  or  reports 
by  heads  of  various  government  agencies,  all  were  part 
of  a pattern.  Next  to  the  President’s  address,  the  high 
light  was  Judge  Vinson’s  report  to  the  President  entitled 
“The  War:  Phase  Two,’’  which  was  prepared  at  Judge 

Vinson’s  request  by  the  Office  of  War  Information.  When 
he  made  it  public  on  VE-Day  plus  one,  it  was  recognized 
instantly  as  a thoughtful  document  of  timely  importance 
to  the  Nation.  It  received  the  top  banner  headlines  in 
the  press.  The  following  day  this  editorial  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

As  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  Judge  Vinson 
has  made  a report  ostensibly  to  the  President  which 
is  really  a report  to  the  whole  American  people. 

It  illustrates  how  a democracy  should  function,  and 
it  deserves  to  stand  as  a model  of  what  such  a re- 
port should  be.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  VE-Day 
with  gratifying  promptness.  It  removes  just  about 
as  much  uncertainty  as  a single  report  could  re- 
move. It  supplies  clear  and  specific  answers  to 
questions  that  millions  of  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves. 
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It  answers  these  questions  simply,  informally, 
and  unpretentiously,  without  any  trace  of  bureau- 
cratic  jargon,  and  yet  without  any  “talking  down’5 
or  any  air  of  patronage.  It  treats  the  American 
people  as  intelligent  adults,  able  to  understand  and 
to  abide  by  any  course  when  its  necessity  is  clearly 
explained  to  them. 

In  this  report  Americans  can  learn  how  far  we 
have  gone  in  reducing  Japan’s  fighting  strength  and 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Men  already 
in  the  Army  will  learn  that  it  intends  to  release 
during  the  next  year  about  2,000,000  officers  and 
men.  They  will  be  released  in  accordance  with  an 
admirable  “point”  system  evolved  from  consulta- 
tion with  the  men  themselves,  under  which  credit 
will  be  duly  apportioned  for  total  length  of  service, 
overseas  service,  combat  service,  distinguished 
service  as  recognized  by  decorations  awarded,  and 
parenthood  status.  Youngsters  will  learn  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  call  into  the  armed 
forces  for  replacement  to  an  extent  necessary  to 
keep  the  net  reduction  of  the  Army  in  the  next  12 
months  at  1,300,000. 

Workers,  employers,  and  consumers  at  home 
will  also  find  answers  in  Mr.  Vinson’s  report  to 
their  main  questions.  As  war  orders  decline  (Mr. 
Vinson  estimates  that  the  net  total  cut  in  war  pro- 
duction in  the  next  3 months  will  run  between  10 
and  15  percent  as  compared  with  current  levels) 
war  workers  will  lose  these  particular  jobs;  but  the 
opportunities  opened  up  by  a corresponding  expan- 
sion of  civilian  production  can  supply  most  of  them 
with  jobs  of  a different  kind. 

Manufacturers  are  told  under  what  conditions  they 
may  hope  to  resume  production  of  various  civilian 
goods.  Consumers  are  told  to  what  extent  they  may 
begin  to  expect  such  things  as  new  washing  machines 
and  refrigerators,  tires,  additional  gasoline,  and 
so  on.  Housewives  are  warned  of  continued  short- 
ages in  meat,  sugar,  and  luxury  textiles. 

One  of  the  most  important  warnings  by  Mr,  Vinson 
concerns  the  continued  need  of  price  and  rationing 
controls,  high  taxes,  and  continued  war  bond 
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purchases.  He  recognizes  clearly  that  wartime 
inflationary  pressures  will  continue  after  VE- 
Day;  that  these  pressures  will  be  serious,  and 
that  purchasing  power  will  continue  to  exceed  sup- 
ply. He  points  out  to  labor  how  necessary  it  will 
be  to  hold  the  Little  Steel  formula  if  a dangerous 
merry-go-round  of  wage  and  price  increases  is 
to  be  averted. 

The  reconversion  and  transition  program  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Vinson  will  have  to  be  amplified  at 
some  points,  probably  modified  at  others.  But  his 
report  is  full,  courageous,  sincere,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, well  thought  out.  It  is  a provisional  chart 
which  can  help  the  country  to  go  ahead  with  con- 
fidence in  the  job  of  finishing  the  war  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  peace. 

Judge  Vinson  was  quite  appreciative  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Davis 
under  date  of  May  16,  1945,  he  stated: 

I want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
organizing  and  coordinating  the  VE  information 
program. 

With  victory  in  Europe  approaching,  there  was 
grave  danger  that  when  VE-Day  finally  arrived  it 
might  be  interpreted  by  a war -weary  public  as  a 
signal  for  relaxation  in  our  war  effort.  To  avoid 
this  danger  it  was  the  duty  of  the  responsible  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  lay 
before  the  people,  in  simple,  straight-forward,  and 
orderly  fashion,  the  true  story  of  what  VE-Day  will 
mean  in  terms  of  military  and  productive  effort 
and  in  the  way  of  civilian  sacrifice. 

This  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  success. 
The  results  speak  well,  not  only  for  the  thought 
and  planning  which  went  into  the  organization  of 
the  VE  information  program,  but  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  participating  agencies  in  its  effective 
execution. 
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Government  Information  in  Peacetime 

How  much  of  this  is  necessary  for  normal  times? 

What  did  we  learn  in  the  war  that  is  applicable  in  peace? 
How  far  can  government  go  without  encroaching  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press? 

The  government  requires  sufficient  machinery,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  provide  information  which  the  public 
must  have  if  it  is  to  know  what  its  government  is  doing 
and  plans  to  do;  if  it  is  to  know  whether  the  government 
is  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people.  It  certainly  can 
do  that  without  infringing  even  slightly  on  the  freedom 
of  press  or  radio,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  press 
and  radio  will  be  skeptical  and  suspicious  until  convinced 
there  is  no  ulterior  motive.  They  will  remain  cautious 
and  watchful,  as  indeed  they  are  obligated  by  their  great 
responsibility  to  do. 

Much  of  the  world’s  trouble  stems  from  misunder- 
standings. A misstatement  or  half-truth  often  provokes 
a counter  statement,  and  thus  the  stage  is  set  for  danger- 
ous and  reckless  action.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
our  National  Government,  operating  as  it  does  through 
scores  of  agencies.  Who  has  not  seen  one  agency  of 
government  criticize  another  and  thus  start  a contro- 
versy? How  often  do  these  controversies  originate  from 
erroneous  information  or  interpretation?  In  telling  you 
that  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  a reporter  to  start  one  of 
these  controversies  by  playing  one  agency  against  an- 
other, I reveal  no  professional  secret. 

The  experience  1 have  had  in  government  convinces 
me  that  it  is  possible  and  sensible  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  a central  newsroom  to: 

(A)  correlate  the  factual  informational  material  of 
the  various  government  agencies,  and 

(B)  make  the  factual  government  information  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  radio  at  one  or  two  locations. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work  involved  in  as- 
sembling the  information  and  then  cross-checking  it 
with  all  agencies  concerned  presents  a problem  which 
no  single  newspaper  can  meet  properly  with  its  staff. 

The  government  is  just  too  big  for  that. 
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The  saving  in  time  devoted  to  leg  work  by  correspond- 
ents, reporters,  and  rafiio  men  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  true  that  they  can  do  a better  job  if  they 
have  more  time  to  develop  their  material,,  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  material  to  be  provided  by  the 
government  itself  would  be  completely  factual  and  de- 
signed to  form  basic  information  for  the  news  writers 
and  commentators.  To  this  end,  each  item  of  informa- 
tion should  contain  the  name  and  telephone  number  of 
the  agency  and  individual  in  that  agency  who  could  pro- 
vide further  information  to  the  press  and  radio  if  de- 
sired. 

The  war  is  over,  but  our  information  problems  are 
not.  They  will  remain,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
state.  I am  confident  that  it  is  easier  to  conduct  an  in- 
formation program  during  war  than  it  is  during  peace. 
The  need,  however,  is  just  as  great.  Now,  I would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate  a controlled  Govern- 
ment public  information  set-up  and,  as  an  old  newspaper- 
man, I would  resent  any  infringement  by  the  Government 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I am  convinced  from  per- 
sonal experience,  however,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  bring  together  factual  information  for  use 
by  the  media  of  public  information,  such  as  newspapers, 
radio,  magazines,  etc. 

I wish  to  emphasize,  however,  the  distinction  between 
factual  information,  particularly  as  it  affects  more  than 
one  agency  of  government,  and  statements,  speeches, 
and  opinions  of  policy-making  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  short,  I believe  it  is  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  do  a coordinated  information  job  without  viola- 
ting freedom  of  the  press  or  radio.  I believe  it  is  easy 
to  do  this,  provided  government  itself  understands  the 
need  for  immediate,  complete,  and  frank  information. 
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by 

L,.  W.  Hoelscher 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Administrative  Management 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

No  one  person  is  acquainted  with  all  of  the  advances 
in  management  improvement  techniques  which  were  de- 
veloped during  the  war.  It  is  also  apparent  that  in  any 
one  discussion  it  would  be  impossible  to  touch  on  all 
aspects  of  management  improvement  techniques.  Ac- 
cordingly, I will  deal  with  certain  instances  or  aspects 
of  the  campaign  for  management  improvement  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  interest  at  this  time. 

Even  with  respect  to  those  phases  of  management  im- 
provement activities,  I will  necessarily  touch  only  on 
certain  significant  developments  with  which  I am  famil- 
iar, and  further  I shall  interpret  the  term  “technique,” 
broadly  to  include  any  means  or  approaches  to  the  end 
of  improving  management. 

One  factor,  although  not  peculiar  to  wartime  experi- 
ence , is  so  basic  that  I think  we  should  start  with  it.  I 
refer  to  a real  appreciation  for  and  concern  with  effi- 
cient and  effective  management. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  was  in  many  of  the  important 
war  activities  a real  appreciation  for  the  importance  of 
management.  For  the  basic  prerequisite  for  the  improve- 
ment of  management  is  a real,  driving  interest  in  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  those  who  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  any  given  activity.  Management  cannot  be 
plastered  onto  an  organization,  and  there  are  definite 
limitations  to  the  amount  of  improvement  in  management 
which  can  be  provided  solely  through  the  efforts  of  staff 
agencies.  There  are  further  limitations  on  the  improve- 
ment in  management  which  can  be  secured  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  operators  is  so  overwhelmingly  taken  up  in 
program  objectives  that  a proportional  amount  of  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  to  the  efficiency  of  the  adminis- 
trative means  of  securing  the  objectives. 
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There  needs  to  be  a balance  between  the  interest  in 
program  objectives  and  the  interest  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  administrative  means.  Such  balance  can  be  secured 
when  the  importance  of  the  means  is  fully  appreciated. 
Certainly  there  is  always  interest  in  the  administrative 
means,  but  there  is  likewise  a tendency  to  throw  further 
resources  directly  into  the  program  effort  rather  than 
to  make  greater  efforts  to  improve  the  means  by  which 
a given  amount  of  resources  (in  terms  of  men,  material, 
and  money)  can  be  made  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of 
accomplishment  in  terms  of  objectives.  The  interest 
in  tight  management  of  which  I speak  must  be  real  enough 
and  compelling  enough  to  have  the  continuing  attention 
and  efforts  of  the  operators  who  are  involved.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  an  academic  interest  or  a general  inter- 
est in  management.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be  willing 
to  put  aside  a proper  amount  of  the  time  and  energy  ap- 
plied to  the  total  operating  job  to  secure  an  improve- 
ment in  management.  The  proper  budgeting  of  time  and 
effort  to  be  applied  to  management  and  its  improvement 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  neat  problems  of  public  admin- 
istration. Further,  it  is  not  one  which  could  be  answer- 
ed by  any  arbitrary  percentage,  as  the  answer  will  de- 
pend on  time  and  conditions. 

Programs  vary  but  the  problems  of  management,  and 
therefore  of  management  improvement,  are  basically 
similar.  The  features  of  Government  management  which 
are  common  to  the  management  of  all  types  of  activi- 
ties within  the  Government  might  be  called  the  elements 
or  techniques  of  management.  The  common  elements 
or  techniques  of  management  exist  in  military  opera- 
tions as  well  as  in  civilian  activities.  I refer,  of  course, 
to  such  processes  or  phases  of  management  as  planning 
the  program,  planning  the  organization,  scheduling  the 
program,  budgeting  the  operations,  staffing  the  organi- 
zation, establishing,  maintaining  and  using  the  plant 
(facilities  and  equipment),  establishing  procedures  and 
controls,  providing  administrative  services  and  facili- 
ties, establishing  and  utilizing  communications  within 
the  organisation,  motivating  the  organization,  securing 
evaluation  through  reports  and  inspections,  establish- 
ing work  standards,  controlling  in  accord  with  program 
and  available  funds,  getting  better  performance,  providing 
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strong  leadership  and  direction  and  inspiration,  and 
maintaining  external  relationships. 

Every  level  of  management  is  concerned  with  the  com  - 
mon  phases  of  management  but  with  a considerable  dif- 
ference in  emphasis  on  the  several  phases.  As  the  prob- 
lems of  management  and  the  responsibilities  for  man- 
agement extend  throughout  all  levels  of  an  organization, 
all  levels  must  have  an  interest  in  management  and  an 
understanding  of  at  least  those  phases  of  management 
with  which  they  are  most  directly  concerned. 


Top  Management 

Continuous  improvement  of  management  in  an  agency 
is  dependent  largely  on  an  appreciation  by  top  manage- 
ment of  the  nature  of  management  and  the  need  for  its 
improvement.  Such  an  appreciation  has  to  be  coupled 
with  an  understanding  of  the  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able to  top  management  to  assist  it  in  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  organization. 

The  first  technique  for  improving  management,  then, 
is  a technique  for  getting  this  top  management  under- 
standing and  interest.  I will  turn  for  my  illustrations 
here  to  two  sources--the  military  and  private  industry. 

The  military  have  developed  over  a long  period  a 
rather  systematic  approach  to  securing  improvement  in 
organization  and  direction  of  military  activities  and  to 
the  related  support  operations.  No  doubt  as  a result  of 
that  background,  the  War  Department  turned  to  reorgan- 
ization and  improvement  of  management  facilities  and 
processes  as  one  of  the  very  first  steps  during  the  war. 
Increased  attention  was  given  to  management  in  all  of 
the  armed  forces  and  at  all  levels.  The  management 
control  program  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  which  Ma- 
jor General  Robinson  described  in  a talk  before  the  Or- 
ganization and  Procedure  Conference  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  October,  1944,  is  a good  example.* 

At  no  time  has  there  been  a greater  emphasis  on 

* A sissmary  of  General  Hob  ins  on®  s talk  is  printed  as  sn  appear 

dix  t©  these  lectures® 
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management  and  management  facilities  than  during  the 
crisis  of  the  war  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  armed  services  turned  from 
emphasis  on  direct  application  of  management  to  train- 
ing of  its  officers  in  the  higher  levels  of  management. 
The  Air  Forces  developed  the  Air  University  with  pro- 
vision for  training  all  levels  from  captain  to  general 
and  the  armed  forces  combined  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  provide  top  level  training  at  the  National  War 
College.  Much  of  the  training  which  is  provided  to  the 
military  in  management  schools  is  of  general  applica- 
tion, as  witness  the  wide  use  of  military  personnel  in 
key  positions  of  civilian  agencies  and  in  industry.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  training  which  has  been  pro- 
vided is  everything  that  is  needed.  I merely  point  out 
that  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  training  for  manage- 
ment at  a high  level  in  a particular  area  and  that  the 
war  experience  resulted  in  the  extension  of  such  train- 
ing. 

With  respect  to  industry,  two  examples  come  to  mind. 
One  is  the  program  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  other  is  the  program  of  the  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration. I think  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  General 
Electric  program,  which  was  developed  toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  is  the  continuous  and  extensive  emphasis 
which  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  management 
capabilities  of  its  executives. 

Another  management  training  program  grew  directly 
out  of  the  observation  by  an  industrial  executive  of  the 
training  facilities  of  the  armed  forces.  The  ability  of 
the  armed  forces  to  assemble  and  train  the  great  num- 
ber of  officers  during  the  war  convinced  the  president 
of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  that  comparable  train - 
ing  could  be  employed  by  industry.  Accordingly,  the 
program  for  training  in  executive  development  was 
evolved  with  the  purpose  of  providing  key  executives  of 
the  Corporation  with  a better  understanding  of  the  basic 
features  of  management.  Most  of  the  executives  had 
specialized  in  one  or  another  phase  of  management  such 
as  sales,  engineering,  production,  or  the  like.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  set  about  to  develop  a program 
which  would  contribute  to  the  broader  development  of 
the  top  executives  of  the  organization. 
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The  General  Foods  program  has  been  aptly  described 
as  an  appreciation  program.  The  participants  are  the 
top  executives  of  the  parent  Corporation  and  of  the  sub- 
sidiary  companies.  Included  are  both  the  operating  and 
staff  vice  presidents  of  the  Corporation  itself  and  the 
presidents  and  certain  other  key  officials  of  its  subsid- 
iaries. Each  of  these  officials  devotes  four  full  weeks 
to  the  program,  in  four  one-week  stages  separated  by 
one -month  intervals.  During  the  period  of  participation 
in  the  conferences,  the  executives  are  established  in  a 
New  York  club  completely  removed  from  contact  with 
their  work  and  from  their  operating  problems. 

Discussion  is  led  by  selected  consultants  and  persons 
within  the  organization,  the  aim  being  a free  exchange 
of  information  and  views.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
deals  with  executive  leadership  and  covers  such  general 
management  fundamentals  as  planning,  organization  and 
assignments,  staffing,  controlling,  and  leading  through 
consultative  management.  The  second  part  deals  with 
an  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  specialized  facil- 
ities which  are  available  to  top  management.  The  latter 
includes  an  exploration  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  use 
of  such  staff  facilities  as  finance,  law,  marketing,  engi- 
neering, personnel,  etc. 


Staff  Facilities  and  Staff  Operations 

Staff  facilities  in  any  large  organization  are,  of  course, 
well  recognized  as  a necessary  part  of  management.  The 
facilities  are  themselves  of  great  value  in  securing  im- 
provement of  management  in  the  agencies  and  likewise 
they  present  their  own  problems  of  internal  improve- 
ment of  management. 

Civilian  staff  units  are  of  various  kinds,  among  the 
most  common  being  the  budget  office,  the  personnel  office, 
the  organization  and  methods  unit,  and  the  related  admin- 
istrative services.  But  there  are  other  important  types 
of  staff  units,  which  are  best  defined  by  using  illustra- 
tions--such  as  the  former  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordi- 
nation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Power 
Division  and  the  Land  Utilization  Division  of  the  Interior 
Department.  These  types  of  staff  units,  as  well  as  budget, 
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personnel,  and  organization  and  methods  groups,  are 
important  factors  in  management  and  its  improvement. 

In  this  connection,  there  were  some  interesting  devel- 
opments in  the  military  organizations  during  the  war. 
Being  best  acquainted  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  I will 
mention  the  Program  Planning  and  Control  (or  Moni- 
toring) Office  and  the  Statistical  Control  Office  of  the 
AAF  Headquarters.  The  Program  Planning  and  Control 
Office  had  an  important  part  in  securing  efficient  and 
effective  development  of  the  Air  Force  Program.  It 
played  the  key  part  in  the  translation  of  strategic  policies 
into  specific  program  statements  and  schedules  which 
could  be  utilized  by  each  major  part  of  the  Air  Forces 
to  plan  and  dovetail  its  program,  in  terms  of  kind,  timing, 
and  quantity  of  production,  to  each  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  program.  It  further  established  procedures  for  use 
by  the  component  parts  of  the  Air  Forces  for  planning 
and  scheduling  each  phase  of  the  operation,  and  promul- 
gated the  planning  factors  and  standards  to  be  utilized 
by  the  several  parts  of  the  organization.  There  was 
established  and  used  a reporting  system  whereby  actual 
progress  and  development  of  each  part  of  the  program 
could  be  compared  with  the  plan.  Similarly,  the  progress 
and  experience  of  all  parts  of  the  program  could  be  inter- 
related. In  its  total  development,  the  process  was  far- 
reaching  and  fast-moving  and  facilitated  the  adjustment 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  program  to  changing  experi- 
ence and  changing  condition  in  requirements.  While  I 
have  no  documented  figures,  I heard  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  Air  say  last  year  that  definite  savings 
of  close  to  two  billion  dollars  could  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  the  operations  of  the  program  planning  and  con- 
trol system. 

The  statistical  control  operation  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  was  another  staff  facility  which  was  utilized  for 
securing  rapid  and  practically  continuous  information 
on  a large  variety  of  critical  items,  including,  of  course, 
men  and  materials.  It  was  particularly  interesting  in 
that  it  was  developed  in  a very  short  period  of  time  and 
yet  extended  throughout  all  parts  of  the  organization  from 
the  very  top  of  the  organization  down  to  the  basic  tacti- 
cal and  supply  units  both  within  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  facilitated  the  planning  and  control  of 
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operations  in  the  headquarters  by  furnishing  up-to-date 
information  on  the  critical  items.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  of  each  type  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the  previous  day  would  be 
available  the  next  morning  to  the  planning  staff  of  the  Air 
Forces.  Decisions  with  respect  to  diversion  of  such 
craft  to  other  theaters  could,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
light  of  current  facts. 

Similarly,  the  statistical  control  units  were  utilized 
by  the  successive  lower  levels  of  command.  For  example, 
ataB-17  bomb  group  based  in  England  the  Statistical  Con- 
trol Unit  had  part  of  the  same  office  space  as  that  uti- 
lized by  the  Operations  Division  of  that  Command.  The 
Commander  of  the  bomb  group  said  that  he  looked  to  and 
depended  upon  the  Statistical  Control  Unit  for  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Unit  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  both  tactical  and  operating  ex- 
perience of  his  group. 

There  are  others  of  you  here  present  who  can  tell  of 
comparable  developments  in  the  emergency  civilian  war 
agencies  as  well  as  in  the  old-line  departments  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  Federal  Government.  The  principal 
point  which  I would  like  to  make  here  is  that  in  thinking 
of  staff  facilities  we  need  to  think  broadly  in  terms  of 
the  institutionalized  facilities  which  are  needed  for  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  an  agency  and 
of  its  operations.  In  other  words,  what  are  the  institu- 
tionalized facilities  which  are  needed  for  better  total 
management  of  an  agency  and  of  its  program?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  will  be  found  in  an  examination  of 
the  nature  of  the  agency  and  of  its  operations  and  of  its 
program,  rather  than  in  the  utilization  of  some  standard 
formula. 

The  improvement  of  management  in  the  common  staff 
and  service  units  through  improved  organization  and 
procedures  can  frequently  best  be  secured  by  a joint 
attack  on  the  problem  by  a number  of  agencies.  Through 
a concurrent  and  coordinated  study  of  personnel  proce- 
dures, for  example,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  experi- 
ence and  thinking  of  a large  number  of  interested  persons 
to  solve  problems  which  are  common  to  all  of  them. 
Control  agencies  and  operating  agencies  have  joined  hands 
to  deal  with  their  joint  problems.  Examples  of  these 
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are  the  cooperative  undertakings  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  personnel  procedures  and  forms;  efforts  of 
the  Treasury  Procurement  Division,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  operating  agencies  to  effect  improvements 
in  the  service  of  supply;  and  the  work  of  the  National 
Archives,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  operating  agen- 
cies on  records  disposal  problems. 

Training  conferences  constitute  another  medium  for 
improvement  of  staff  operation.  The  budget  formulation 
conferences  sponsored  by  agency  budget  officers  provide 
an  example. 

House  organs  or  newsletters  are  utilized  by  several 
departments  to  acquaint  all  parts  of  the  organization  with 
the  management  improvement  activities  of  each  part. 

Separately  and  in  combination,  these  and  other  devices 
provide  a range  of  techniques  for  improvement  in  and 
through  the  staff  services. 


First-Line  Supervision  and  Operation 

During  recent  years,  a growing  amount  of  attention  has 
been  given,  very  properly,  to  the  improvement  of  manage- 
ment at  the  level  of  the  first-line  supervisor  and  the  first- 
line  worker.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  at  this  level  that 
the  Training-Within-Industry  organization  directed  its 
efforts  throughout  the  war.  Everyone  here,  I am  sure, 
is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  program  and  of  its 
success  in  industry.  The  three  parts  of  the  program, 
job  methods  training,  job  instructor  training,  and  job  re- 
lations training,  were  also  introduced  into  the  Federal 
Government. 

A parallel  approach  to  improvement  of  management 
at  the  first  level  was  the  introduction  of  suggestion  sys- 
tems. Under  the  guidance  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
thousands  of  labor-management  committees  were  set  up 
which  undertook  to  utilize  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
both  labor  and  management  in  tackling  problems  of  pro- 
duction. Many  employee  suggestion  systems  were  es- 
tablished and  thousands  of  improvements  have  been  de- 
veloped which  have  increased  production  and  reduced 
operating  cost.  This  approach  to  the  improvement  of 
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first-line  management  was  likewise  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,  and  as  you  know  there  has  just  recently 
been  passed  an  act  (Public  Law  600)  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  systems  throughout  all  the  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  for  making  available  funds  for 
cash  awards. 

The  Navy  Department  under  the  leadership  of  the  Man- 
agement Engineer’s  Office  attacked  the  problem  of  im- 
proving first-line  operations  by  making  a tremendous 
number  of  detailed  studies  of  operations  throughout  the 
Department,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  this  program  was  the  utili- 
zation of  teams  of  analysts  consisting  of  one  organization 
and  methods  staff  member  and  one  personnel  office  staff 
member  working  together. 

Coincidentally,  work  simplification  programs  were  de- 
veloped by  many  industrial  establishments,  and  one  of 
the  major  consultants  in  the  field  has  for  a number  of 
years  conducted  a summer  training  course  in  work  sim- 
plification to  which  major  industries  send  certain  of  their 
key  people  for  training. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concluded  that  there  was 
need  for  a first-line  management  improvement  program 
which  met  the  special  requirements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  after  a study  of  industrial  expe- 
rience and  of  the  special  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a program  called  “Work  Simplification” 
was  developed  for  teaching  first-line  supervisors  how 
to  work  out  management  improvements  in  their  own  units. 
The  program  used  for  its  examples  selections  from  the 
types  of  operations  commonly  found  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  selections  from  industrial  operations. 

Three  basic  tools  were  incorporated  in  the  program 
so  that  supervisors  could  do  a full  job  of  analysis  with 
tools  adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  three  major  parts 
of  the  program  are:  the  work  distribution  analysis,  the 
process  chart  analysis,  and  the  analysis  through  work 
count.  Specific  processes  for  analysis,  including  full  in- 
structions and  related  forms,  are  provided. 

The  work  distribution  analysis  is  actually  a minature 
general  organization  and  procedural  study.  In  the  proc- 
ess the  supervisor  reviews  the  nature  of  the  tasks  being 
performed  by  his  organization  and  the  distribution  of 
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tasks  and  responsibilities  among  his  personnel.  Through 
this  analysis  his  attention  is  drawn  to  such  matters  as 
activities  of  questionable  value  and  assignments  not  in 
keeping  with  the  level  of  competence  of  individual  staff 
members.  The  second  part  of  the  procedure  provides 
for  the  charting  of  any  process  involving  a considerable 
number  of  steps  in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  dis- 
cover through  analysis  how  the  process  may  be  simpli- 
fied, the  total  time  of  storage  cut  down,  the  number  of 
steps  reduced,  etc.  The  third  phase,  the  work  count, 
shows  the  supervisor  how  to  make  a quantitative  analy- 
sis of  his  operations.  This  type  of  information  is  use- 
ful to  him  in  making  such  improvements  as  redistrib- 
uting work  and  leveling  the  workload. 

The  work  simplification  program  has  a great  many 
very  important  features.  Of  course,  one  of  these  impor- 
tant features  is  that  it  develops  money  savings  and  in- 
creases in  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  These  money 
savings  can  be  identified,  and  in  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation of  the  program  something  over  two  million  dollars 
in  savings  was  reported  by  the  agencies  which  carried 
on  the  program.  Aside  from  these  savings,  however, 
there  is  a real  and  continuing  value  in  teaching  first-line 
supervisors  how  to  analyze  their  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative problems,  and  in  developing  the  interest  of 
the  first-line  supervisor  and  of  the  worker  in  the  man- 
agement aspects  of  their  operations. 

The  counterpart  of  the  work  simplification  program 
is  the  requirement  for  the  organization  and  methods 
staffs  of  the  agencies  to  deal  with  the  more  complex  or 
far-reaching  problems  which  are  cast  up  as  a result  of 
the  work  simplification  analyses.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
of  the  operations  which  must  be  carried  on  by  the  first- 
line  units  are  parts  of  processes  which  extend  beyond 
the  working  group  which  is  analyzing  its  own  operations . 
Questions  regarding  such  agency-wide  procedures  or 
operations  must  therefore  be  studied  by  organization 
and  methods  staff  at  a higher  level.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  other  benefits  which  was  looked  for  in  the  work 
simplification  program  was  that  of  bringing  the  organ- 
ization and  methods  people  in  touch  with  the  first-line 
operations  of  the  agency  through  the  agency-wide  prob- 
lems which  were  tossed  up  by  the  work  simplification 
process. 
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Organization  and  Methods  Unit 

The  staff  organized  in  units  variously  called  “manage- 
ment  planning,’’  “administrative  planning,’’  “proce- 
dures,” or  “organization  and  methods”  units  warrant 
special  mention  because  they  have  a primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  staff  work  involved  in  securing  manage- 
ment  improvements.  It  is  their  job  to  identify  major  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  to  design  and  assist  in  the  in- 
stallation of  administrative  organization  structure  and 
systems  which  will  facilitate  efficient  and  effective  op- 
eration. It  is  their  additional  staff  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  oper- 
ation and  to  participate  in  the  evaluation.  The  organi- 
zation and  methods  staff,  therefore,  occupy  a key  pos- 
ition in  securing  improvements  in  management. 

I think  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  demands 
which  are  made  or  which  can  be  made  on  organization 
and  methods  units  are  greater  than  can  be  met  at  this 
time.  First  of  all,  the  total  fund  or  even  a considerable 
part  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  organization  and  methods  work 
has  not  been  available.  A search  of  the  literature  has 
brought  out  a good  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  mate- 
rial but  it  is  not  organized  for  ready  use.  Further,  there 
are  great  gaps  in  the  general  doctrine  and  practice  of 
organization  and  methods  work  itself  and  also  in  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  elements  of  management,  with 
both  of  which  the  organization  and  methods  units  must 
deal. 

Accordingly,  because  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s 
central  responsibility  for  improving  Federal  manage- 
ment, we  have  undertaken  to  gather  together  the  avail- 
able materials  dealing  with  this  field  and  to  relate  them 
to  a useful  framework.  Additional  materials  are  being 
secured  through  synthesis,  interpretation,  and  adapta- 
tion. Other  materials  are  being  developed  through  the 
interpretation  of  experience  and  still  others  will  be 
derived  from  the  doctrine  and  practices  which  are  being 
identified  and  developed  with  respect  to  each  major  phase 
of  management.  Case  studies  are  an  important  phase 
of  the  literature  and  a continuing  program  is  needed  to 
extend  and  develop  this  type  of  interpreted  experience. 
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As  an  example  of  adaptation,  I might  refer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  one  of  the  industrial  engineering  techniques 
to  government  situations.  Many  of  the  problems  result- 
ing from  the  huge  volume  of  paper  work  in  the  Federal 
Government  seemed  susceptible  to  solution  by  applying 
a production  engineering  approach  to  them.  Accordingly, 
a technique  of  analysis  for  use  in  studying  this  type  of 
problem  was  developed,  primarily  by  study  of  the  expe- 
rience of  mail  order  houses  and  insurance  companies 
and  relating  this,  together  with  the  literature  on  produc- 
tion planning,  to  the  situations  found  in  Government. 

The  two  main  features  of  the  procedure  are  (^organ- 
izing the  flow  of  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
agencies  for  speed,  economy,  and  quality  of  service,  and 
(2)  assuring  an  even  flow  of  work  by  scheduling,  dis- 
patching, and  controlling  the  work  according  to  a prede- 
termined plan.  In  this  type  of  analysis  a large  phase  of 
an  agency’s  operations  is  studied  as  a whole  rather  than 
considered  bit  by  bit  according  to  the  existing  procedures 
involved.  For  example,  this  overall  approach  may  iden- 
tify instances  where  two  or  more  procedures  contain 
sufficient  common  elements  to  make  it  possible  to  com- 
bine them  into  a single  flow  or  channel  of  work.  Com- 
bining several  flows  of  work  produces  a single  large 
volume  channel  which  will  have  less  violent  fluctuations 
than  the  individual  flows  of  which  it  is  composed;  the 
peaks  and  valleys  in  the  individual  flows  will  tend  to 
cancel  each  other  when  consolidated.  This  more  even 
flow  of  work  makes  possible  maximum  utilization  of 
manpower.  Another  important  feature  of  this  type  of 
analysis  is  the  identification  of  actions  which  involve 
judgment  and  actions  which  involve  processing,  and  then 
of  separating  out  the  judgment  type  of  action  so  that  the 
judgments  can  be  handled  at  a minimum  number  of  points 
while  the  processing  can  be  handled  elsewhere.  While 
these  are  the  general  objectives  which  are  relatively 
well  known  and  common,  there  are  a number  of  tech- 
niques in  connection  with  the  analysis  and  in  the  design 
of  the  system  which  make  practical  the  realization  of 
the  objectives. 

In  order  to  make  information  regarding  techniques 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  other  phases  of  organization  and 
methods  work,  available  to  Federal  departments  and 
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agencies,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  arranged  to  pro- 
vide a series  of  training  conferences  covering  a period 
of  two  weeks,  with  full-time  attendance.  Some  nine  gen- 
eral subjects  will  be  covered  in  sixteen  sessions.  The 
general  purpose  will  be  to  give  opportunity  for  exchange 
of  experience  and  information,  keeping  the  exchange  re- 
lated to  a definite  program  which  covers  generally  the 
field  of  organization  and  methods  work.  The  conferences 
will  be  conducted  under  the  general  sponsorship  of  some 
eight  Government  officials  who  might  be  described  broadly 
as  departmental  administrative  officers. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  management  improvement  is  an  objec- 
tive which  must  be  obtained  through  the  combined  and 
coordinated  efforts  of  ail  levels  in  an  organization.  To 
a primary  degree  management  improvement  is  dependent 
upon  the  understanding  and  interest  of  those  in  respon- 
sible operating  positions.  Techniques  are  available  for 
use  by  all  levels  of  management  in  securing  improve- 
ments. Nevertheless,  there  are  in  every  phase  of  man- 
agement gaps  in  the  knowledge  needed,  both  with  respect 
to  the  basic  essentials  of  management  and  with  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  management  can  be  improved.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  need  to  improve  and  supplement  our  tech- 
niques as  we  go  along. 

And  finally,  the  problem  of  securing  improvements  in 
management  must  be  the  coordinated  work  of  all  levels 
of  management.  Top  management  must  recognize  the 
need  for  and  provide  the  incentive  for  securing  the  im- 
provements and  must  follow  through  quickly  to  secure 
execution  of  worthy  proposals.  The  organization  and 
methods  units  and  other  staff  offices  must  provide  the 
capacity  to  identify  and  analyze  problems  and  develop 
the  process  for  securing  a satisfactory  solution.  At  the 
same  time  the  substantive  specialist  or  operator  must 
participate  by  bringing  to  bear  his  experience  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintanceship  and  knowledge  in  the  subject 
field  which  is  in  need  of  improvement.  Through  coordi- 
nated action  involving  decision,  design  of  an  improved 
system,  and  the  adoption  and  utilization  of  improved  sys- 
tems, the  whole  organization  cooperates  to  develop  the 
improvements  in  management. 
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The  lessons  of  the  war  as  they  relate  to  public  admin- 
istration were  not  all  learned  during  the  war.  This  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  most  of  the 
lessons  themselves.  A few  of  the  previous  speakers  in 
this  series  have  referred  to  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
their  administrative  experiences  during  the  war.  One 
of  them  pointed  out  that,  in  respect  to  clear-cut  placing 
of  responsibility  and  concomitant  authority,  the  history 
of  the  war  agencies  merely  reaffirmed  on  a grand  scale 
what  the  textbooks  on  administration  had  asserted  long 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  such  matters 
as  line  and  staff  and  span  of  control,  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  sooner  the  textbooks  were  destroyed,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  all  concerned.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  story  told  by  Major  J.  O.  Walker,  formerly  of 
Farm  Security  Administration,  about  the  mountaineer 
resident  of  the  subsistence  homestead  who  said  he  had 
to  stay  up  late  every  night  “unlarning  the  kids  what  they 
larned  at  school.’  ’ 

Paradoxically,  then,  we  can  be  extremely  proud  of  the 
outstanding  record  made  by  trained  public  administrators 
in  the  war  effort,  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  annals 
of  American  public  administration,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  quite  humble  about  our  vast  ignorance  and  lack  of 
demonstrated  scientific  principles  in  many  very  basic 
aspects  of  administrative  theory  and  practice.  In  fact, 
these  dual  emotions  are  a credit  to  our  calling,  which 
needs  more  pride  of  accomplishment  and  respect  for  its 
victories,  and,  if  the  art  and  science  are  to  advance , needs 
also  a sense  of  humility  and  a scientific  spirit  of  self- 
criticism  which  profits  both  by  failures  and  by  successes. 
Otherwise,  scientific  management  becomes  a pseudo 
science  and  the  craft  of  administration,  which  calls  for 
the  highest  skills  of  mankind,  degenerates  into  witchcraft. 
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Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  this  thing  we  call  public 
administration  and  see  how  exacting  a discipline  it  really 
is.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  art  and  science  of  mobi- 
lizing all  relevant  human  resources  for  the  execution  of 
a public  service  mission.  In  an  age  of  scientific  wonders, 
in  a complex  world,  and  in  a nation  of  great  variety  of 
climate,  custom,  and  attitude,  this  is  no  mean  task  -- 
even  if  in  the  paradoxical  and  illogical  language  we  use 
it  could  be  called  the  meanest  of  all  possible  tasks.  Public 
administration,  in  its  highest  sense,  requires  the  highest 
talents,  the  highest  virtues,  the  highest  devotions.  It 
must  understand  all  the  huge  array  of  disciplines  which 
enrich  our  complicated  environment.  It  must  know  which 
of  them  are  relevant  to  its  several  missions.  It  must 
understand  how  to  co-opt  the  best  services  of  each  of 
them.  It  must  evaluate  and  interpret  the  contribution 
that  each  ingredient  can  make  and  select  the  proportions 
of  each  which  will  form  the  components  of  the  final  dis- 
tillate. Then  it  must  blend  thes  e components  into  a new 
element  which  will  often  be  unlike  any  of  its  parts,  and 
the  resultant  will  have  to  be  a product  so  pure,  so  clear, 
and  so  simple  that  it  will  not  tarnish  or  melt  under  the 
most  brilliant  light  and  heat  of  public  inspection.  The 
chemist  who  preforms  these  miracles  is  the  public  ad- 
ministrator, and  I repeat  that  his  task  is  one  that  calls 
for  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  talents,  virtues,  and 
devotions . 

As  we  turn  now  to  the  more  prosaic  details  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  let  us  not  forget  their  relation  to 
these  high  ideals  of  our  calling.  Let  us  remember  the 
reply  of  Michelangelo  to  the  pupil  who  asked  why  the 
master  gave  so  much  attention  to  detail.  ‘‘Attention  to 
details  makes  perfection  and  perfection,  my  son,  is  no 
detail.” 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  again  what  I have  said  else- 
where, that  it  is  still  too  soon  to  make  even  an  approx- 
imately authoritative  evaluation  of  the  lessons  of  war  ad- 
ministration. This  time  the  official  history,  I venture  to 
predict,  will  be  more  enlightening  than  the  unofficial 
memoirs,  many  of  them  excellent,  with  which  we  have 
already  begun  to  be  deluged.  And,  from  the  fragments  I 
have  already  seen,  I should  judge  that  the  official  history 
will  be  vastly  more  sensitive  to  administrative  implications 
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than  any  archives  of  the  past,  official  or  unofficial,  be- 
cause political  scientists  had  a big  hand  in  preparing  it. 
Definitive  appraisals,  then,  must  await  the  appearance 
of  this  rich  store  of  documentary  material  which  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  scholarly  and  scientific  interpre- 
tative analysis  which  we  all  eagerly  anticipate,  and  com- 
pared to  which  this  lecture  only  can  be  a rough,  impres- 
sionistic sketch. 

I am  going  to  divide  this  complex  subject  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  war  to  public  administration  into  six 
easy  lessons.  When  I have  finished  I believe  you  will 
agree  that  many  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  II  were 
learned  long  ago,  others  during  World  War  I,  and  still 
others  in  the  roaring  twenties  or  the  penitent  thirties. 
Let  us  see  how  well  these  lessons  have  served  us  and 
what  has  been  added  to  them  in  the  uncertain  forties. 


Lesson  One.  Decentralization  of  Operations 

In  every  branch  of  the  war  effort,  whether  military  or 
civilian,  we  unquestionably  learned  that  high  policy  deci- 
sion must  be  taken  centrally,  at  the  national  or  the  inter- 
national level,  but  that  more  than  ever  we  dreamed  pos- 
sible, the  execution  or  application  of  policy  should  be 
and  could  be  decentralized  to  all  the  far  corners  of  the 
wide  world  and  to  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  our  own 
land.  To  those  of  you  who  work  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  is  not  a new  principle,  for  over  the  years 
you  have  learned  to  apply  it  in  agricultural  education  and 
experimentation,  in  crop  control  and  price  support,  in 
conservation,  and  in  farm  credit.  But  in  the  military, 
industrial,  economic,  and  scientific  administration  of 
war  programs  involving  almost  the  total  control  and 
mobilization  of  the  economy,  this  principle  had  still  to 
be  learned.  Whenever  it  was  observed,  success  was 
achieved  and,  equally,  its  disregard  brought  failure. 
Necessity  became  once  more  the  progenitor  of  invention. 
As  it  was,  too  much  had  to  be  centered  in  Washington, 
and  if  wide  delegations  had  not  been  authorized,  the  war 
effort  would  have  floundered  completely.  Fortunately, 
both  military  and  civilian  administrators  recognized 
this  need  quite  early,  and  never  has  so  much  power  been 
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vested  in  field  officers.  There  is  no  denying  that  this 
vast  delegation,  largely  to  untried  and  untrained  personnel, 
involved  risks  and  was  often  abused.  But  the  choice  was 
between  perfection  and  dispatch.  While  the  communities 
and  the  armed  forces  and  industry  and  science  wanted 
leadership  and  direction  from  the  center  as  to  what  they 
should  do,  they  also  wanted  a maximum  of  autonomy  in 
how  they  should  do  it. 

The  paper  shortage  contributed  importantly  to  decen- 
tralized operations  through  limiting  the  production  in 
Washington  of  overminute  procedures  covering  the  millions 
of  operations  that  had  to  be  undertaken  simultaneously. 

I remember  how  at  the  beginning  of  the  activities  of  the 
War  Production  Board  a log  jam  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  priority  certificates  poured  into  Washington  and  threat- 
ened, for  a time,  to  destroy  the  whole  priority  system 
A centralized  program  of  allocations  and  a decentralized 
processing  of  the  system  were  instituted  just  in  time  to 
save  it. 

In  all  fields  of  endeavor,  including  procurement,  selec- 
tive service  administration,  manpower  control,  civil- 
service  management,  housing,  price  control  and  rationing, 
information  programs,  war-bond  sales,  salvage  drives, 
and  conservation  programs,  the  two  elements  were  indis- 
pensable. Until  a central  policy  was  determined  the  field 
could  not  act,  and  unless  the  field  was  given  authority, 
too  much  detail  washed  back  to  the  center  and  deluged 
those  who  should  have  been  working  on  policy  in  a tidal 
wave  of  paper  and  delay.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  wartime 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  in  his  book 
Arsenal  of  Democracy  brings  out  very  forcefully 
how  the  WPB  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  telling  industry 
what  was  wanted  and  of  leaving  to  industry  a maximum 
of  decisions  as  to  how  to  accomplish  the  program.  And 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Speer,  Nazi  production 
chief,  even  authoritarian  Germany  did  not  achieve  abun- 
dant production  of  munitions  until  he  persuaded  Hitler  to 
lift  the  petty  and  conflicting  interferences  of  party  and 
central-office  functionaries  and  give  industrial  managers 
authority  as  well  as  responsibility.  Charles  S.  Ascher 
has  brought  out  skillfully  the  importance  of  the  two-way 
communication  between  central  office  and  the  field  and 
the  interesting  concept  of  the  regional  office  as  a “trans- 
former station”  between  Washington  and  the  citizens  and 
localities . 
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Two  words  of  caution  must  be  introduced  here  or  this 
over-simplification  of  a principle  may  be  misleading  in 
its  application  to  peacetime  programs.  In  peacetime  the 
development  of  programs  at  the  center  calls  for  much 
more  consultation  and  advice  from  the  field  than  is  pos- 
sible in  time  of  war.  It  also  calls  for  less  executive  dis- 
cretion and  more  legislative  participation.  Delegation 
of  operation  to  the  field,  moreover,  does  not  mean  abdi- 
cation at  the  center,  either  in  peacetime  or  wartime. 
Uniform  systems  of  paper  work  and  recording  and  ac- 
counting are  indispensable  to  a decentralized  operation. 
Otherwise  the  center  loses  the  power  of  inspection  and 
supervision  and  is  deprived  of  the  data  and  comparative 
information  which  it  needs  to  check,  not  only  on  how  well 
the  program  is  being  executed  but  on  how  well  the  cen- 
tral policy  decisions  are  standing  up  in  the  hard  test  of 
experience  and  to  what  extent  they  require  modification. 
But  even  though  there  is  absolute  standardization  of  paper 
work  and  reporting,  it  should  still  be  possible  to  achieve 
a wide  range  of  choice  in  field  execution. 

Lesson  Two.  Coordination  by  Staff  Work  at  All  Levels 

Frederick  A.  Taylor  used  to  say  that  staff  work  in  the 
shop  (which  he  called  production  planning)  was  always 
done  by  somebody,  if  only  unconsciously,  but  that  until 
it  was  identified  as  a separate  function  of  top  manage- 
ment and  people  of  special  skill  were  earmarked  to  con- 
centrate upon  it,  it  would  be  done  badly.  In  World  War 
II,  staff  work  emerged  from  factory  management  and 
military  science  and  was  applied  in  every  type  and  at 
every  level  of  administration,  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  total  result.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  went  into  a war  with  an 
executive  office  that  included  staff  officers  to  serve  him 
in  matters  of  budget  and  administration,  personnel  liaison, 
and  liaison  on  emergency  management,  administrative 
assistants,  a military  chief  of  staff,  and  later  an  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  situated  in  the 
White  House.  Economic  and  general  policy  planning, 
administrative  and  budgetary  planning,  personnel  and 
procedures  planning,  and  informational  and  legal  planning 
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units  were  attached  to  the  offices  of  all  of  the  principal 
administrators  of  war  agencies.  These  units  performed 
service  functions  for  all  the  operating  divisions  of  an 
agency  and  also  served  its  top  administrator  as  a thinking 
and  planning  staff  in  improving  programs,  procedures, 
and  organization. 

The  concept  of  administrative  management,  through 
the  use  of  staff  aides  who  greatly  proliferated  and  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  influence,  direction,  and  control  of 
overburdened  top  administrators,  became  generally  ac- 
cepted . I remind  you  of  the  dreaded  Control  Unit  in  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  instituted  by  the  efficient  General 
Somervell,  and  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Secretary 
or  executive  office  of  the  Chairman  established  in  many 
departments  and  agencies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Navy 
and  the  War  Production  Board.  All  kinds  of  titles  were 
invented  for  these  offices  and  their  personnel,  but  the 
important  thing  is  that  through  them  the  top  executive 
was  given  eyes,  ears,  legs,  and  brains  in  addition  to  his 
own  to  help  insure  that  problems  were  forseen,  conflicts 
adjudicated,  decisions  broadcast  and  interpreted,  and 
the  programs  kept  in  balance. 

In  carrying  on  centralized  staff  work,  it  was  found 
that  Lesson  One  --  decentralization  of  operations  -- 
could  not  be  disregarded.  As  an  example,  I point  to  the 
Division  of  Central  Administrative  Services  in  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  which  finally  had  to  be 
liquidated  because  it  overcentralized  a type  of  special 
service  work  that  was  more  in  the  field  of  operations 
than  in  the  field  of  policy. 

One  additional  point  on  staff  work  in  permanent  de- 
partments as  contrasted  with  emergency  agencies  may 
well  be  appended.  I believe  heads  of  peacetime  depart- 
ments need  two  types  of  principal  staff  assistants 
one  to  assure  responsiveness  of  the  department  to  new 
policies  and  programs  and  to  political  changes,  and  one 
to  assure  continuity  of  experience  and  leadership  for 
the  permanent  corps  of  civil  servants  who  have  made 
public  service  their  life  career.  At  a recent  conference 
in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  W.  A.  Jump,  the  Director 
of  Finance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  suggested 
i:he  title  of  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
top  career  post.  I believe  his  suggestion  is  an  important 
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Contribution  to  the  American  govermental  scene  and  one 
for  which  many  of  us  have  .been  waiting.  But  the  political 
under  secretaries  who  are  “expendable”  (as  Mr.  J.  Donald 
Kingsley  called  them  in  this  series)  and  the  administra- 
tive assistant  secretaries  are  of  equal  importance  under 
American  public -service  conditions,  to  keep  the  delicate 
balance  between  flexibility  and  continuity  which  modern 
departmental  staff  work  requires.  Staff  work  in  American 
governments  needs  a nice  combination  of  the  amateur 
and  the  professional.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kingsley  suggests  some 
such  dichotomy  even  at  the  White  House  level.  The  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  certainly  needs  staff  on 
policy  and  program  as  well  as  on  organization  and  pro- 
cedure, as  Mr.  Kingsley  pointed  out  so  forcibly.  I am 
sure  he  will  find  that  this  concept,  in  spite  of  his  doubts 
on  the  point,  was  recognized  in  the  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 


Lesson  Three.  Coordination  by  Committees 
and  Secretariats 

Never  before  has  a war  required  so  much  coordination 
and  never  before  has  there  been  so  much  brilliant  work 
done  in  this  field.  The  Monday  morning  quarterbacks, 
like  Ralph  Inge r soli  in  Top  Secret,  are  now  suggesting 
how  it  could  have  been  done  better,  but  the  total  result 
of  what  has  elsewhere  been  called  “triphibious”  coor- 
dination of  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  trilingual  coordination 
of  English,  Russian,  and  French  constitutes,  I am  sure, 
an  epic  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  military  adminis- 
tration. 

The  coordination  in  London  and  Washington,  both  na- 
tional and  supranational,  gave  rise  to  two  interesting 
administrative  devices--the  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees of  claimants  and  the  secretariats.  Both  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  were  essentially  com- 
mittees of  claimants  and  both  utilized  to  a high  degree 
the  device  of  the  expert  secretariat  which  had  developed 
in  the  British  War  Cabinet  in  World  War  I under  Lord 
Hankey  and  in  this  war  under  Sir  Edward  Bridges.  In 
the  civilian  agencies,  both  national  and  supranational-- 
the  Combined  Boards,  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
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War  Manpower  Commission,  State  -War -Navy  Coordina- 
ting Committee,  and  many  others --the  committees  of 
claimants  for  limited  resources,  material  and  human, 
served  by  expert  secretariats,  became  a customary  de- 
vice of  coordination  on  policy  and  program.  The  staff 
work  referred  to  in  Lesson  Two  was  also  a coordinating 
device,  but  the  introduction  of  the  skilled  secretariat 
which  served  not  only  a top  interdepartmental  board  (and 
that  is  really  what  many  war  agencies  amounted  to),  but 
also  its  subcommittees,  which  were  junior  interdepart- 
mental boards,  created  a link  between  the  administrator, 
the  staff  aides,  and  the  committees --upward,  downward, 
and  outward. 

The  interdepartmental  committees,  like  intradepart- 
mental  committees,  had  the  limitations  of  liaison  arrange- 
ments which  are  familiar  to  us  all.  By  politely  repress- 
ing issues  and  preventing  them  from  getting  to  the  boss 
for  decision  they  often  served  as  much  to  prevent  differ- 
ences from  being  resolved  as  they  did  to  resolve  them. 

But  the  device  of  the  expert  secretariat  controlled  by 
the  front  office  tended  to  minimize  this  kind  of  thing  and 
during  the  war  we  got  more  solid  work  and  firm  decisions 
out  of  interdepartmental  committees  than  we  had  ever 
got  from  them  before. 

Coordination  was  also  furthered  through  the  opening 
of  horizontal  lines  of  communication  between  the  various 
levels  of  different  agencies.  “Layering,”  or  the  verti- 
cal channeling  of  all  interagency  matters  to  the  top  com- 
mand of  one  agency,  across  to  the  top  command  of  an- 
other, and  vertically  down  through  its  various  echelons, 
was  discouraged.  Even  the  War  Department,  tradition- 
ally the  home  of  military  channels,  in  its  reorganization 
order  of  March,  1942,  specifically  encouraged  horizontal 
communications  and  discouraged  the  practice  of  “layer- 
ing.” 

Of  course,  there  were  jurisdictional  disputes  in  this 
last  war.  Often  they  arose  from  fuzzy  definitions  of  an 
agency’s  mission  and  authority,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  lecture  in  this  series  by  Bernard  L.  Gladieux.  But 
in  most  cases  these  disputes  were  resolved  before  they 
became  disastrous.  There  were,  perhaps,  less  intoler- 
ance and  less  insularity  by  one  service  or  agency  of  the 
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work  and  needs  of  others  than  we  have  had  before.  The 
coordination  of  programs,  both  domestic  and  international, 
in  the  postwar  period  can  profit  greatly  from  the  war 
experience  with  interdepartmental  committees  and  ex- 
pert secretariats. 


Lesson  Four.  The  Use  of  Science 

Scientific  resources,  in  the  form  of  men,  equipment, 
and  methods,  were  utilized  during  World  War  II  as  never 
before.  This  fact  is  well  known  in  relation  to  the  phys- 
ical sciences;  it  is  less  well  known,  although  equally 
true,  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  through  the  National  Roster 
of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel  and  by  other 
means,  the  men  in  the  various  specialities  could  be 
quickly  identified.  Then,  by  means  of  contracts  between 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  and 
research  institutions,  the  scientists  were  kept  at  work 
in  laboratories  they  knew  instead  of  being  called  to  Wash- 
ington, as  they  were  in  World  War  I,  to  sit  for  weeks  de- 
tached from  their  equipment  and  unable  to  function. 

Furthermore,  enough  scientific  men  were  brought  to 
Washington  in  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment to  help  the  military  and  civilian  services  to 
identify  the  areas  of  research  needed  and  to  select  the 
men  and  institutions  most  prepared  to  come  up  with 
prompt  solutions  to  specific  problems.  The  accelera- 
tion of  discovery  through  these  devices  has,  of  course, 
catapulted  us  into  a new  era  of  civilization,  but  the  har- 
nessing of  the  atom,  while  epoch-making,  is  only  one  of 
dozens  of  fronts  on  which  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences  have  been  accelerated.  The  postwar  period 
leaves  us  with  a large  program  of  physical  research 
with  government  aid  in  private  institutions.  This  re- 
search still  is  largely  under  Army  and  Navy  auspices, 
and  one  wonders  whether  in  peacetime  the  most  appro- 
priate and  effective  stimulation  of  scientific  progress 
will  be  achieved  under  such  sponsorship. 

Less  glamorous  and  less  known  are  the  contributions 
of  the  social  sciences  in  the  administration  of  the  war. 

The  work  of  the  economists  and  of  the  political  scientists 
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is  better  known  than  is  the  work  of  the  other  social  sci- 
ence groups,  but  the  psychologists  were  widely  drawn 
upon  in  the  fields  of  personnel  testing,  propaganda,  and 
intelligence,  the  anthropologists  in  the  fields  of  intensive 
foreign-area  studies,  the  sociologists  for  sampling  de- 
vices and  opinion-polling  techniques,  the  educators  in  re- 
gard to  acceleration  in  the  study  of  languages  and  other 
subjects  which  had  to  be  taught  rapidly.  These  are  just 
random  samples.  The  official  history  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  of  G-l,  G- 2 and  G-3,  and  of  the  army 
and  of  navy  training  courses  will,  I am  sure,  testify  to 
the  remarkable  use  of  social  sciences  in  the  war.  In 
spite  of  the  hostility  to  professors,  it  was  remarkable 
how  often  they  were  more  practical  than  the  practical 
men,  who  tended  to  be  so  practical  that  they  lagged  be- 
hind an  enemy  who  did  not  scoff  at  exploiting  ruthlessly 
the  most  refined  methods  of  propaganda  and  all  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  psychology. 

President  Leonard  Carmichael  of  Tufts  College,  for- 
mer Director,  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Special- 
ized Personnel,  in  a lecture  last  year  in  Chicago,  gave 
the  following  example  of  how  the  Roster  contributed  to 
the  mobilization  of  scientific  manpower: 

As  a dramatic  illustration  of  some  of  the  requests 
made  of  the  Roster  for  unusually  qualified  persons, 

I recall  an  order  placed  by  the  War  Department  for 
'the  names  of  Americans  who  possess  a knowledge 
of  epidemiology  and  chemotherapy,  are  competent 
in  the  diagnosis  and  control  of  Endomoeba  histoly- 
tica and  other  protozoan  infections,  have  a know- 
ledge of  the  Hindustani  language,  are  skilled  in  the 
operation  and  use  of  specialized  bacteriological  re- 
search apparatus,  and  have  traveled  in  the  tropics.” 

An  epidemic  had  broken  out  in  a tropical  island 
where  the  United  States  was  building  a new  airbase. 
The  germ-carriers  were  thought  to  be  immigrant 
Hindus.-  An  hour  after  the  request  was  received, 
the  name  of  an  available  and  qualified  person  was 
provided,  and  before  the  day  was  out  he  was  on  an 
army  clipper  flying  to  report  for  duty.  Of  course, 
such  complex  and  dramatic  requests  are  not  an  ev- 
eryday occurence,  but  many  such  were  received 
and  have  been  filled. 
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There  will  be  a continuing  need  for  close  contact  be- 
tween science  and  government  in  the  years  to  come,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  needs  and,  to  a growing 
extent,  from  the  standpoint  of  civilian  needs.  I repeat 
the  suggestion  I made  on  another  occasion  that  a United 
States  Civil  Service  Reserve  of  Scientists  be  created  by 
the  maintenance  of  a roster  of  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  made  up  of  persons  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  a certain  amount  of  time  each  year  to  the  govern- 
ment and  who  would  be  called  in  by  the  various  depart- 
ments as  expert  consultants.  This  group  would  keep 
contacts  and  a familiarity  with  government  and  govern- 
mental problems  that  would  be  most  useful  if,  for  any 
unfortunate  reason,  we  were  faced  with  another  emer- 
gency. 

Governmental  contracts  with  private  agencies  for  the 
carrying  out  of  programs  of  scientific  -research  and  edu- 
cation have  proved  useful  and  will  certainly  be  an  admin- 
istrative device  that  can  be  improved  and  extended  in  the 
future  when  the  government  wishes  to  use  scientific  per- 
sonnel in  their  own  laboratories  and  environments.  Con- 
tracts have  also  proved  valuable  in  education,  as  demon- 
strated not  only  by  the  wartime  War  and  Navy  training 
courses  but  also  by  the  contracts  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration for  GI  education.  They  will  continue  to  be  a 
useful  device  where  the  government  desires  to  assist 
private  institutions  to  carry  out  a program  which  Congress 
has  authorized.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  contract  method  is  subject  to  abuse.  Just  like  the 
employment  of  dollar-a-year  men,  it  is  often  resorted 
to  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  level  of  government  sal- 
aries at  higher  grades.  It  should  not  be  used  for  func- 
tions which  the  government  should  perform  directly. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the  relationship  of  the 
government  to  scientific  development.  The  new  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  have  to  embark  upon  a large- 
scale  program  covering  both  civilian  uses  of  atomic  re- 
search and  defense  purposes.  We  have  begun  to  declas- 
sify information  which  is  not  strictly  in  the  nature  of  a 
military  secret  and  which  should  be  available  broadly  to 
scientists  to  enable  them  to  catch  up  with  findings  here- 
tofore withheld.  Questions  of  secrecy  and  freedom  of 
research  will  constitute  the  big  postwar  problems  in  the 
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administration  of  government  aid  in  scientific  programs. 
These  problems,  too,  will  have  to  be  solved  in  order 
that  our  country’s  predominant  place  in  scientific  ad- 
vance will  not  be  jeopardized. 


Lesson  Five.  Citizen  Participation  in  Government 

A word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  here  for  the  patriotic 
volunteer  work  that  was  done  by  citizens  during  World 
War  II.  Some  of  them,  called  to  Washington  to  serve  on 
the  hundreds  of  advisory  committees  of  various  types, 
gave  many  long  hours  of  arduous  labor  without  compen- 
sation. Notable  among  these  were  the  members  of  the 
industry  advisory  committees  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  These 
committees,  organized  on  an  industry  basis , were  used 
on  problems  of  priority  allocation,  price  rationing,  and 
other  economic  questions.  The  labor -management  com- 
mittees  and  the  regional  committees  of  both  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
were  notable  examples  of  citizen  service,  as  were  the 
citizen  organizations  connected  with  the  War  Labor 
Board.  But  even  more  difficult  front-line  tasks  were 
performed  by  the  citizen  committees  that  participated 
in  the  operations  of  war  agencies  in  the  communities. 

The  outstanding  examples  in  this  field- are,  of  course, 
the  Selective  Service  boards  in  thousands  of  American 
communities,  which  actively  participated  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  law,  and  the  price  and  rationing  boards 
which  did  such  notable  work  in  achieving  fair  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  goods  at  equitable  prices. 

Finally,  there  were  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
participated  in  conservation  programs,  scrap  and  sal- 
vage campaigns,  various  types  of  surveys  needed  to  fur- 
ther the  war  effort,  child  care,  home  utilization  pro- 
grams, Red  Cross  activities,  and  work  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  These  people  put  in  long  hours 
of  arduous  duty  without  compensation  and  often  without 
acclaim  or  acknowledgment  of  any  sort. 

One  of  the  great  postwar  tasks  of  public  administra- 
tion is  to  learn  how  to  mobilize  some  of  this  volunteer 
effort  available  in  wartime  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity, the  state,  and  the  nation  in  times  of  peace. 
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Lesson  Six.  Communication  with  Congress  and  the  Public 

Many  commentators  on  World  War  II  remarked  that 
the  American  people  were  ready  to  do  whatever  was 
needed  to  win  the  war  if  the  reasons  for  doing  it  were 
made  clear  to  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  administra- 
tive accomplishment  of  the  war  effort  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  almost  total  mobilization  it  required  and  the  very 
great  powers  that  necessarily  had  to  be  vested  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  essentials  of  democratic  government 
were  maintained.  Legislative  powers  were  delegated 
but  not  abdicated  and  Congress  exercised  a continuous 
and  useful  surveillance  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  permitted  increased  executive  in- 
itiative because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Agencies 
were  created  and  programs  were  adopted  at  such  a rate 
of  speed  that  very  often  there  was  not  time  properly  to 
explain  their  purposes  and  methods.  But  no  great  coun- 
try in  the  midst  of  an  extreme  crisis  ever  managed  so 
nearly  to  maintain  its  democratic  forms --freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  judiciary,  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military,  and  the  welfare  of  the  ci- 
vilian population.  No  other  country  engaged  in  this  war 
gave  to  its  civilian  population  so  large  a share  of  the 
national  product  and  no  other  country  provided  its  citi- 
zens, through  the  press,  the  radio,  and  films,  with  so 
much  information  concerning  what  was  going  on. 

I think  this  is  a very  important  point  in  public  admin- 
istration, because  many  said  when  we  were  attacked  at 
Pearl  Harbor  that  a democracy  could  not  fight  dictator- 
ships and  that  we  would  have  to  give  up  much  of  our  free- 
dom in  order  to  conquer  the  nations  which  had  lost  theirs. 
As  the  war  history  gradually  emerges,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  necessity  for  administrators  to  report  to 
Congress  and  to  citizens,  and  the  freedom  of  both  to  crit- 
icize, were  healthy  correctives  rather  than  handicaps. 
While  reporting  on  occasion  seemed  arduous,  and  while 
criticisms  may  sometimes  have  resulted  in  delays,  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  an  informed  public  proved  to  be 
our  great  strength  and  not  a weakness.  In  authoritarian 
countries  mistakes  are  discovered  too  late  and  there  are 
no  self-correcting  mechanisms  of  informed  public  opin- 
ion, independent  press,  and  popularly  elected  legislature. 
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Autocracies  and  dictatorships  seem  to  have  the  knack  of 
winning  battles  and  losing  wars.  Over  a hundred  years 
ago  de  Tocqueville,  in  writing  his  memoirs  of  democracy 
in  America,  prophetically  observed  that  the  initial  ad- 
vantage  in  wartime  was  with  an  autocracy,  but  the  even- 
tual  advantage  was  with  a democracy  which  had  both  the 
criticism  of  the  people  and  the  element  of  consent  and 
popular  support  in  times  of  crisis. 

During  the  war,  administrative  agencies  tried  new 
methods  in  their  relations  both  with  the  public  and  with 
Congress.  The  Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  vari- 
ous war  agencies  in  interpreting  to  the  public  the  reasons 
for  programs  that  had  to  be  adopted  which  affected  ci- 
vilian life  and  which  were  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  home  front.  Of  course,  publications  designed  for 
such  purposes  are  subject  to  abuse  unless  kept  within 
proper  bounds.  However,  there  is  one  aspect  to  this 
kind  of  activity  that  is  usually  not  identified  by  political 
critics  who  fear  that  it  may  be  used  as  a tool  for  per- 
petuation of  the  party  in  office.  The  informational  agen- 
cies utilized  during  the  war  usually  consisted  of  people 
who  had  had  experience  in  journalizm.  They  were  in- 
terpreting governmental  programs  to  the  people  through 
a free  press.  In  the  process  of  gathering  their  informa- 
tion they  were  capable  of  asking  some  very  embarrassing 
questions  at  the  very  time  when  programs  were  being 
adopted.  If  these  programs  did  not  make  sense  and 
could  not  be  justified  to  the  American  people,  the  very 
asking  of  these  questions  frequently  served  to  improve 
the  programs  to  be  promulgated  before  they  were  re- 
leased. In  looking  at  the  information  man  as  a sales- 
man for  whatever  product  the  war  agency  wanted  to  sell, 
we  have  failed  to  give  him  credit  for  his  influence  on 
the  product  that  was  being  manufactured. 

Press  conferences  also  served  a corrective  purpose 
in  the  formulation  of  administrative  policies.  Press 
conferences  were  held  not  only  at  the  White  House  but 
in  the  departments  and  were  attended  by  representative 
newspapermen  who  were  not  slow  to  point  out  when  pro- 
jected rules  appeared  to  be  arbitrary,  ill-considered, 
or  unenforceable. 

The  function  of  the  information  man  and  the  press  con- 
ference to  influence  policy  at  its  source  in  the  government 
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departments  and  war  agencies  through  anticipating  the 
common-sense  questions  that  citizens  will  ask  needs  a 
great  deal  more  study  than  it  has  had.  Press  confer- 
ences and  other  information  activities  served  as  a pow- 
erful deterrent  to  arbitrary  and  ill-considered  admin- 
istrative action  during  the  war.  and  I suggest  further1 
study,  because  these  techniques,  if  not  abused,  can  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  peacetimes  as  part  of  the  democratic 
process  of  administration. 

During  the  war,  when  so  much  authority  was  vested 
in  the  executive  agencies,  the  interpretation  of  programs 
to  Congress  became  a major  task  of  administration. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  in  the  book  already  quoted,  re- 
cords that  on  the  question  of  rubber  alone  he  had  to  ap- 
pear personally  before  over  twenty  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I know  that  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  I furnished  informa- 
tion to  fourteen  committees  and  appeared  personally  be- 
fore ten  at  various  times.  These  appearances  involved 
considerable  preparation  and  added  to  the  already  heavy 
workload  of  war-burdened  administrators,  but  I always 
considered  them  an  opportunity  rather  than  a hardship. 

A great  many  unusual  things  had  to  be  done  as  a result 
of  war  exigencies.  These  hearings  confronted  admin- 
istrators with  the  need  for  self-examination  and  then 
provided  them  with  the  opportunity  to  explain  and  justify 
their  programs  to  the  members  of  Congress,  who  would 
have  to  appropriate  for  these  programs  and  interpret 
them  to  their  constituents.  Valid  criticisms  in  the 
course  of  hearings  often  lead  to  adjustments  in  programs. 
While  I cannot  deny  that  members  of  both  Houses  at 
times  made  unreasonable  and  not  entirely  unselfish 
criticisms,  the  great  majority  of  Representatives  and 
Senators,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  cooperated 
fully  with  the  work  of  the  war  agencies.  If  you  had  a 
good  program,  knew  your  facts,  and  presented  them 
clearly,  committees  of  Congress  were  generally  reason- 
able. I also  found  that  when  you  were  wrong,  you  were 
well-advised  to  admit  that  you  were  wrong --that  can- 
didness and  frankness  in  the  long  run  inspired  the  great- 
est confidence. 

A number  of  other  devices  proved  particularly  help- 
ful during  the  war.  Mr.  Nelson,  as  chairman  of  the  War 
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Production  Board,  established  a close  relationship  with 
the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program  and  arranged  for  the  assignment  of  liai- 
son men  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  answer  inquir- 
ies about  war  production,  procurement,  and  priorities. 
In  the  National  Housing  Agency,  the  Administrator,  Mr, 
John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  arranged  with  Chairman  Lanham 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
for  monthly  meetings  at  which  representatives  could  ap- 
pear and  report  progress,  discuss  problems,  and  answer 
questions  without  waiting  for  incidents  to  occur  that 
seemed  to  require  investigation,  or  until  legislation  was 
requested.  This  was  a singularly  happy  relationship. 
Chairman  Lanham  conducted  these  meetings  with  great 
skill  and  impartiality  and  invited  members  of  the  House 
who  were  not  members  of  his  committee  to  participate 
in  the  meetings.  A new  type  of  congressional-executive 
relationship  has  also  been  established  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  starting  with  Mr.  Hull’s  regular  meet- 
ings with  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  followed 
by  the  designation  of  Mr.  Acheson  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  Congress,  and  evidenced 
most  recently  in  the  participation  as  delegates  by  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  international  conferences. 
Of  course,  this  method  will  only  work  as  long  as  there  is 
a continuation  of  a bipartisan  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

The  recent  Congressional  Reorganization  Act  simpli- 
fies the  committee  structure  of  Congress.  As  a result, 
it  should  now  be  possible  more  than  ever  before  for  ad- 
ministrators, without  taking  too  much  of  their  time,  to 
establish  regular  means  of  reporting  to  the  committees 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  their  programs.  I think  it 
is  important  that  we  learn  the  lessons  of  the  war  re- 
lating to  interpretation  and  accountability.  Public  ad- 
ministrators should  learn  to  regard  a report  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  legislature  not  as  a necessary  evil  or  an 
irksome  task,  but  as  a major  part  of  their  public  re- 
sponsibility in  a democratic  state.  If  such  reporting 
can  be  done  under  the  pressures  of  a fast-moving  war 
and  daily  changing  programs,  it  can  become  an  organ- 
ized part  of  our  peacetime  administration  without,  I 
think,  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  proper  role  of  the  ex- 
ecutive in  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  under 
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the  laws.  I believe  that,  interesting  and  thoughtful  as 
Congressman  Kefauver’s  lecture  was,  the  methods  I 
have  mentioned  should  be  developed,  instead  of  going  so 
far  as  the  actual  appearance  of  agency  heads  on  the 
floor.  Remember,  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment Cabinet  officers  are  not  members  of  either  House 
and  would  have  no  standing  as  peers  of  the  members  as 
they  do  in  parliamentary  systems. 


Conclusion 

This  ends  my  summary  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
six  major  lessons  in  public  administration  learned  dur- 
ing the  war.  There  were  many,  many  minor  lessons, 
some  of  them  of  great  importance,  which  cannot  be 
treated  in  so  short  a lecture. 

Vast  new  problems  face  public  administration  in  the 
United  States  in  this  postwar  period.  Until  world  organ- 
ization becomes  secure,  we  will  probably  have  a larger 
military  and  naval  force  than  ever  before  in  peacetime, 
with  areas  of  occupation,  bases,  and  trusteeships  all 
over  the  globe.  New  problems  of  civil-military  relation- 
ships will  have  to  be  faced.  Our  new  world  responsibili- 
ties call  for  not  only  greater  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  but  also  for  better  teamwork  and 
coordination  of  all  our  departments  with  the  State  De- 
partment, the  White  House,  and  Congress--because  in 
the  modern  world  the  conduct  of  international  relations 
is  shared  by  all  agencies  of  government.  The  efforts  to 
construct  a system  of  world  security  through  United  Na- 
tions and  its  various  subsidiary  agencies  call  for  a new 
kind  of  relationship  between  the  national  departments  of 
government  and  the  new  international  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  field  of  veterans  aid  benefits,  hospitali- 
zation, and  education,  our  country  has  embarked  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  administrative  undertakings  in  its 
history.  The  problems  of  liquidating  the  war  effort,  of 
which  surplus-property  disposal  is  only  one,  will  be  with 
us  for  a long  time  to  come.  I have  already  mentioned  the 
increasing  problem  of  science  and  its  relationship  to  gov- 
ernment. The  immediate  and  pressing  problem  of  ade- 
quate housing  is  still  far  from  solved,  and  no  matter  how 
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it  is  solved  it  will  require  a certain  amount  of  govern- 
ment assistance  and  aid  and  encouragement.  The  fiscal 
problems  occasioned  by  a vast  public  debt  and  by  a budget 
devoted  so  largely  to  paying  for  past  wars  brings  fiscal 
administration  to  a level  of  importance  that  it  has  not 
heretofore  occupied.  The  problems  involved  in  recon- 
structing a world  with  many  destroyed  cities  and  coun- 
trysides cannot  be  ignored.  The  solutions  for  still  other 
problems,  such  as  the  prevention  of  work  stoppages  which 
threaten  the  public  interest  and  insurance  of  a high  level 
of  employment,  are  major  problems  to  be  worked  out. 
There  are  plenty  of  challenging  tasks  ahead  in  which  po- 
litical leaders,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
public  administrators  must  cooperate  to  find  sound  so- 
lutions . 

Finally,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  our  wartime  admin- 
istrative experiences  are  not  at  all  typical  of  a peace- 
time atmosphere.  As  I said  at  the  beginning,  they  can 
be  very  misleading  in  terms  of  a more  normal  situation. 
In  wartime  all  administration  takes  on  the  aspect  of  pub- 
lic administration  and  the  whole  national  effort  is  united 
for  a single  purpose.  Greater  controls  are  imposed  on 
the  citizen  and  less  on  the  agencies  and  much  authority 
is  delegated  to  the  executive.  In  learning  the  adminis- 
tration lessons  of  the  war  let  us  always  bear  in  mind 
these  essential  differences  of  war  and  peace.  Let  us  go 
forward  and  profit  by  what  is  relevant  to  peace. 
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MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  IN  THE  ARMY  SERVICE 

FORCES 

Summary  of  a talk  by  Major  General  C.  F.  Robinson, 
Director,  Control  Divisions,  Army  Service  Forces,  be- 
fore the  Organization  and  Procedure  Conference  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  10, 1944 

The  War  Department  is  now  organized  into  three  major 
divisions,  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
and  the  Army  Service  Forces.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
theater  commands  overseas,  which  are  self-contained. 
The  Army  Service  Forces  is  responsible  for  such  mat- 
ters as  the  induction  of  men  into  the  Army,  procure- 
ment of  all  materials  and  supplies  used  by  the  Army 
(except  airplanes),  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
all  appropriated  funds,  medical  and  sanitary  matters, 
etc.  Many  of  the  old -line  organizations  of  the  War  De- 
partment were  made  a part  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
when  it  was  organized  in  1942.  The  Army  Service  Forces 
now  includes  the  Offices  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Chief  of 
Transportation,  Surgeon  General,  Judge  A.dvocate  Gen- 
eral, Adjutant  General,  Provost  Marshal  General,  Chief 
of  Chaplains,  and  the  Fiscal  Director,  as  well  as  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

General  Somervell,  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  has  said  that  there  are  five  fundamental 
principles  which  must  be  observed  if  a huge  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  administered  successfully.  These  are: 

1.  There  must  be  a clear  picture  of  the  job  to  be 
done.  For  example,  just  how  much  ammuni- 
tion will  be  required  and  when  and  where 
will  it  be  needed.  The  job  must  be  reduced 
to  a concrete  program  and  time  schedules 
indicating  what  is  to  be  done  and  when  it  is 
to  be  done  must  be  adopted. 
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2.  There  must  be  an  effective  organizational 

structure. 

3.  There  must  be  simple  but  adequate  systems 

and  methods  for  doing  the  job. 

4.  There  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  meas- 

uring results  achieved. 

5.  There  must  be  able,  vigorous,  and  energetic 

key  personnel.  This  is  the  most  important 

of  all. 

The  Control  Division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  was 
established  by  General  Somervell  to  think  about  the  first 
four  of  these  principles  and  see  that  they  are  put  into 
action.  In  brief,  the  Control  Division  is  concerned  with 
these  questions:  What  is  the  job  of  Army  Service  Forces? 

Are  we  getting  it  done?  Do  we  have  the  proper  kind  of 
organization?  And  are  we  finding  the  simplest  and  best 
methods  of  getting  the  job  done? 

When  an  organization  gets  to  be  very  big,  if  we  are 
to  know  clearly  the  nature  of  the  job  to  be  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  specifically  and,  if  possible, 
quantitatively  exactly  what  is  needed  and  then  to  work 
out  a production  schedule  which  will  indicate  the  timing 
of  operations.  In  our  supply  program  we  deal  with  over 
a million  items.  We  have  attempted  to  set  down  the 
quantities  of  these  items  which  we  need  and  then  to  es- 
tablish a production  schedule  against  the  requirements 
We  did  this  also  in  the  case  of  payment  of  allowances 
to  dependents.  How  many  checks  were  we  going  to  have 
to  prepare  and  when  would  they  have  to  be  issued?  When 
we  had  this  information,  we  made  out  a production 
schedule  and  gave  it  to  the  people  responsible  for  this 
job. 

After  an  operations  schedule  has  been  established, 
we  need  to  know  whether  we  are  meeting  the  schedule 
or  whether  we  are  ahead  or  behind.  Once  a month  we 
get  reports  which  show  for  each  activity  the  progress 
actually  being  made  as  against  the  schedule.  The  Con- 
trol Divisions  sums  up  these  reports  every  month  and 
pulls  out  the  outstanding  achievements  and  the  things 
that  are  wrong.  Each  month  General  Somervell  has  a 
conference  with  his  top  people  and  goes  over  the  report 
to  see  what  has  gone  wrong  and  what  is  to  be  done  about  it. 
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It  might  seem  that  we  have  added  a great  deal  of  work 
by  requiring  these  reports.  Actually,  the  opposite  is 
true.  By  carefully  working  out  a reporting  system  which 
called  only  for  information  that  was  needed  and  would  be 
used  to  control  operations,  we  were  able  to  eliminate 
some  5,000  other  reports,  many  of  which  reported  in- 
formation which  was  not  really  essential  or  which  du- 
plicated information  already  submitted  by  other  persons. 
Now  we  don’t  ask  for  any  reports  unless  we  are  going 
to  take  some  action  as  a result  of  them. 

When  a job  gets  big,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  opinion 
stage  and  put  on  a quantitative,  factual  basis --what, 
when,  and  where.  If  you  have  to  make  a convoy,  you 
can’t  leave  the  assembling  of  the  supplies  which  are  to 
go  aboard  to  chance. 

Another  principle  of  management  which  the  Control 
Division  is  concerned  with  is  organization.  We  try  to 
find  out  whether  our  organization  fits  our  job.  We  look 
to  see  whether  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  organization  are  matched  by  commensurate  and 
adequate  authority.  We  make  investigations  to  see 
whether  divisions  and  other  units  are  effectively  organ- 
ized. This  is  something  to  which  we  have  to  pay  con- 
tinuous attention,  for  the  situation  is  continually  changing. 
We  feel  that  we  have  at  least  made  sure  that  every  man 
knows  what  his  job  is,  v/hat  authority  he  has,  and  who 
his  boss  is . 

The  Control  Division  has  also  done  some  work  on  the 
establishment  of  general  policies,  such  as  the  disposition 
of  profits  from  the  post  exchanges  and  the  amount  of 
stock  which  army  posts  are  allowed  to  have  on  hand  at 
any  one  time. 

Improvement  and  simplification  of  procedures  is  a 
major  function  of  the  Control  Division.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  methods  of  handling  materials  and  papers 
in  order  to  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  The  way  we  go  about  it  is  as  follows.  We  go 
to  the  division  or  agency  concerned,  discuss  with  them 
what  we  have  in  mind,  and  get  them  to  provide  some 
people  to  help  make  a survey.  We  are  careful  to  bring 
in  someone  who  will  have  to  make  the  new  procedure 
work.  Then  we  find  out  how  the  job  in  question  is  actu- 
ally being  done.  We  get  the  facts  and  then  analyze  them 
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and  see  what  steps  can  be  gotten  rid  of  and  what  short 
cuts  and  other  improvements  can  be  made.  We  work  up 
a tentative  draft  of  the  new  procedure  and  send  it  to 
those  concerned  for  criticism.  The  plan  is  revised,  then 
taken  out  to  some  field  installation  and  tried  in  actual 
practice,  and  then  revised  again.  After  everybody  has 
had  his  say,  the  procedure  is  issued  and  made  mandatory 
and  a schedule  is  drawn  up  to  indicate  when  it  is  to  be 
put  into  effect. 

To  give  an  illustration,  each  depot  had  a different 
system  for  handling  shipments  of  materials,  with  the 
result  that  we  were  not  telling  the  commanding  generals 
in  the  field  just  what  they  would  receive  and  when  they 
would  get  it.  We  worked  out  a procedure  whereby  one 
shipping  document  accompanied  the  equipment  all  the 
way  from  the  depot  to  the  overseas  destination.  This 
simplification  saved  about  500  jobs  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  alone.  The  plan  was  then  carried  further  and  now 
equipment1  goes  all  the  way  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  fighting  front  on  the  same  shipping  document.  We 
also  got  out  a new  bill  of  lading  which  helped  us  a great 
deal  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  work  of  the  rail- 
roads . 

New  procedures  of  this  type  are  written  up  in  manual 
form.  In  these  manuals  we  use  lots  of  illustrations  and 
flow  charts  and  very  little  text.  This  type  of  manual  is 
very  helpful  in  showing  people  just  how  things  are  to  be 
done. 

In  the  improvement  of  methods  and  procedures,  lead- 
ership has  to  come  from  someone  other  than  the  persons 
responsible  for  operations,  for  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  way  it  is  being  done  is  all  right  and  they  do  not  have 
time  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  their  daily  work  and  under- 
take a survey  looking  to  better  methods.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  get  the  operating 
people  to  help,  and  that  means  people  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  the  top.  The  steps  in  improving  methods  are, 
first,  to  get  the  facts,  then  analyze  these  facts,  if  pos- 
sible summarizing  them  in  a flow  chart,  then  work  up 
an  improved  procedure  and  give  everybody  a chance  to 
criticize  it,  then  test  it  by  putting  it  in  actual  operation 
in  some  part  of  the  organization,  revise  it  again,  make 
it  mandatory,  and  finally,  see  that  it  is  put  into  effect  in 
a reasonable  length  of  time. 
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Another  way  of  improving  management  might  be  called 
work  simplification.  Here  our  plan  is  to  train  a very 
large  number  of  people  to  take  some  part  of  their  job, 
analyze  each  step,  and  see  what  steps  can  be  gotten  rid 
of  and  what  short  cuts  can  be  made.  After  a good  deal 
of  investigation,  we  developed  a modified  Job  Methods 
Training  plan  of  our  own  and  have  trained  some  10,000 
people  in  the  use  of  it.  In  this  way  analyses  have  been 
made  of  the  work  of  about  400,000  persons.  The  savings 
which  have  resulted  have  amounted  to  about  15  to  20% 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  operations  studied. 

We  keep  tight  control  over  the  number  of  employees 
needed  to  do  the  work.  We  get  all  the  material  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on  to  determine  the  number  of  employees 
needed  to  do  a certain  job.  Then  when  we  have  all  the 
information  that  is  available,  we  estimate  how  many  men 
are  needed  and  make  an  allotment  to  the  official  in  charge. 
He  in  turn  makes  allotments  on  down  the  line.  By  this 
means,  together  with  the  work  we  have  done  on  improve- 
ment of  organization  and  methods  and  work  simplifica- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees by  about  180,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
work  load  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  So  we  know 
that  the  system  is  effective.  The  allotment  method  is 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  keep  the  number  of  em- 
ployees down  to  what  is  needed. 

Recently  we  have  started  a work  measurement  pro- 
gram in  the  Army  Service  Forces.  In  private  industry 
you  have  profits  as  a guide  to  efficiency;  in  Government 
you  do  not.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a method  for  meas- 
uring work  effectively.  We  are  trying  to  define  work 
units,  set  a standard,  and  work  out  an  effectiveness  ratio 
which  permits  comparison  of  efficiency  of  output  for 
similar  operations.  When  this  program  is  completed 
we  will  be  able  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions of  all  parts  of  the  Army  Service  Forces. 

A considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  Control  Division 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces  has  been  to  stimulate  and 
guide  the  work  of  control  units  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  component  agencies  of  Army  Service  Forces 
and  in  its  nine  service  commands.  We  have  developed  a 
good  deal  of  material  to  assist  these  units,  and  in  the 
various  jobs  we  have  undertaken  we  have  usually  worked 
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through  or  with  the  control  units  in  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. In  other  words,  we  haven’t  tried  to  do  the  whole 
job  at  the  top  but  instead  have  tried  to  get  each  agency 
to  recognize  and  put  into  effective  use  the  principles  of 
good  management  mentioned  earlier. 

To  sum  up,  what  we  are  doing  amounts  to  self-analysis 
and  self-criticism,  trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  and 
what  we  can  do  to  make  it  better.  We  have  one  great 
incentive  and  that  is  the  realization  that  we  have  to  get 
results  if  the  war  is  to  be  won. 


